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ABSTRACT _ 

The- document describes in detail the Institute of 
Agricul1(i>£4l Technology (ITA) , established by the Algerian government 
in 19^9 gst^S^stagajiem to train agricultura^l engineers^ and its 
innovative $.our year training program. An introduction provides 
background information and guptes from the governmental guide 
regarding the Institute. Following chapters include: .v(1J The 
ITA — Inception and Organization^ outlining training objectives, job 
priorities, staff, trainee rQcruitment and characteristics; (2) 
Outline of Training, ^iiamining the four main sections^ of character 
development, basic training, specialized training, and training in 
economics; (3) Training Organization and Teaching Eguip^menti. 
describing training stages, assessment of knowledge, an^ teaching 
materials, audiovisua>--aids, laboratories, and workshops; (4) Field 
Training and its Eole ^in the ITA Training System, describing 
adaptation, common core, third-year, and fourtb-year field course 
categories. Conclusions summarize successful recruitment and teaching 
meth^ jis-r'--pratd:^ms~enc due to large training quotas, and 

proposed program changes. The development of the four year training 
program for agricultural engineers is seen as being .closely linked 
with Algeria's development as a nation. (LH) . / 
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Preface 



This study takes the ^Experiments and innovations in education' 

eries into a new field, that of agricultural engineer^* training 
^n a country x^hich has given priority to agrarian reform, Ifc was 
in 1969 that Algeria^ as part of its national development effort 
launched what became known as its Agrarian Revolution, The setting 
up of an Institute of Agricultural Technology at Mostaganem to 
supply the need for highly skilled agricultural personnel played 
an essential part in this effort. The px;ofoun'dly innovatory 
character of the engineers ' training, both from the point gf view 
of the spirit underlying it and from that of its organization, 
ju&tifies the inclusion of 'this study in the present lERS series. 
It is interesting to *note that the project has already been made 
the subject of a series of slides accompanied by a cassette- 
recorded commentary, and also of a film. 

The Secretariat wishes to express its gratitude to 
Mr. Noureddine Boukli, Secretary-General of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and of the Agrarian Reform of the Democratic and Popular 
Republic of Algeria, who with the collaboration of the staff of 
the ITA at Moptaganem, gathered the material for- this monograph. 
The points of view expressed in it are not necessarily those of 
Unesco. The data and facts are ,. moreover to be foun^d in a far 
more detialed publication^ of which the ITA has produced a limited 
number of copies which it will have pleasure in sending to any 
reader on request. 



1. Republique algerienne democratique et populaire. Ministere de 
I'agriculLure et de la reforme agraire. Direction de I'enseigue 
ment agricole. Institut de technologie agricole de Mostaganem. 
La novation pedagogique : donnees quantifieesj fait pedagogiques 
.^Mostaganem, 1974. 403 p., figs., tables. 
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In Algeria, tiie training of agricultural engineers .is iiov the re- 
sponsibility of tiie Institute of Agricultural Technology (ITA) 
recently set up at Mostaganein, Tne training provided there is novel 
in many respects, and the purpose of this study is to highlight its 
innovative aspects, 

Ihe IIA v;as set up under an over-all policy to develop Alperia^s 
agricultural sector. The various aspects of this policy and its 
impact on tiie training of high-level personnel for this branch of 
the country Vs t/cononiv can best be understood by referring to tiie 
*Guide to* tiie traininii, of agricultural engineers* issued on 5 May 
lHy9 by the General Sti:retariat of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Land Kef arm. Extracts are reproduced below; Ihe luain iieadings are; 

the general situation of xXlgerian agr iuii I lur e ; 
pre-requisites to its developiiient ; 
trainee recrui traent ; 
- the diploma, and career uppurtuni ties j 
career adaptation. 



'Since l9t>i!,* agricultural production has been in the hands of either 
workers on self -nianagcd farms, those of foriuer ^■A.-:,iJar.uriK co-oper- 
atives or helped by the tireless dedication of far too 
few teclinicians who are in any case snowed under with administrative 
tasks. In this seven-t^ear period, agriculture has continued to pro- 
duce; It b.as been ir.aiiaged hnt not developed.' 

'In planning tiie country's development, higher priority v;as 
indeed giveii to other ol:jcctives sucii as organizing a national civil 
service, edur.atir.g the young and' setting up basic industries.' 

' Siuce_ independence ,• however, Algeria';' population has risen 
by '5.2 per cent each year. We must therefore modernize our agri-% 
cultural sector In order to fe^d this population, and improve the 
living standards of agricultural workers by providing them with 
satisfactory emplo>Tiient , Every effort should be made to preserve 



our land resources to achieve an economic balance' by developing 

the country* s home raarkets. The success of the basic industries, 
which will involve the entire agr icultur^^l sector, will depend 
partly on outlets on the home markets.* ^ 

^Directing our developments e/fort towards agriculture, as we 
are new doing, is a decisive st;^ forward in building the country's 
future. ' 1 ' 

, hope, moreover ,' that " this experiment will help other 
countries with similar development problems.^ 

rve-^Jt^eqii': ^^:■tei: to agpia:iltuval dovelopnent 

According, to the Guide, effective development of Algerian agri- 
culture must seem from three measures: * setting up institutions 
to train skilled personnel up to several levels and on a massive 
scale*; *developihg publicity and extension services to convince 
present workers to accept this personnel*; 'developing collaboration 
within the various co-operative and socialist structures of pro- 
duction, processing and marketing.* 

Under this general pal icy several measures have already been 
iniplemeqted or , are currently being worked out. For instance, * in- 
creasing facilities for training specialists and skilled farm 
workers* J 'trebling enrolment at regional agricultural schools*;" 
*an intensive publicity campaign on the need for agricultural pro- 
gress*; ^setting up an institute of agricultural technology,* 

'This institute is expected to train, over a four-y^ar period, 
engineers to be iimnediately operational in the various special- 
izations needed for a modeifnized agricultural sector.* 

'The institute is scheduled to open in the 1969-1970 academic 
year. The fir/t batch of 500*-800 trainee engineers is expected to 
graduate in 1972.' 

*In this way, ten years after independence and thanks to the 
concerted efforts of its people, Algeria xv^ill be on the way -to 
having |all ttie skilled per_sonnel_it: needs, in terms of both quantity 
and quality, to make agriculture a modern profession consistent with 
the nee/Js and aspirations of the Algerian people.' " 

The, task of ITA, then, is to train agricultural engineers in four 
years." The number of trainees admitted each year is to be based 
on studies and surveys of the high-level 'personnel needed for agri- 
cultural development. This number may have to be increased as more 
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progress is acbieveH ,^Xi^d it nay prove necessary to yet up ad- 
ditional, similar institutes, im. graduation, trainee.s will have 
civil t;ervant status and they will be paid a stipend during train- 
ing. It is therefore up to the institute to ensure that jobs and 
promotion await theni. Graduate engineers will be expected to work 
as 'developraent agents' and 'pioneers in agricul tural development . ' 
Applicants should theretore be ■ 'volunteers , av:are of the importance 
of their future profession to the country, and they must be at an 
educational level entitling them to enter higher education. '"J- In 
view of this, entrance requireraents should not be based solely on 
a diploma (a baccalaureate or technical diploma) but also on the ^ 
applicant's personality. Sucli requirements must be v;idely publicized 
in all secondary and vcnzational scb.ools. 

'"Iraining giveir at the institute shall be comprehensive, in keeping 
- with farming <'onditions, and geared to actual work in the field. 
Lt must, thero:<-rt, be specialized.' 

The institute's terms of reference, based on the foregoing 
definition, ^e: 'to train engineers to be innnediately operational' 
and 'to train them in such a way that they may adapt, through re- 
fresher- training at regular intervals, to future developments in 
agr icul tt4re . ' 

Training Is botli theoretical and practical. In the fourth 
(final) year,. it is wholly vocational and carried out entirely in 
tb.e field. In the first year, it is planned as an introductory and 
metiiodologv course, and brings trainees up to a level where they 
can study^agriculture in general as well as in its special aspects 
which are covered later in the curriculum. In the subsequent two ^ / 
years, training is more tecrmical and trainees choose their specia/1 
i;:ation at the end of the second year. The fourth year is spent 
outside tfie institute entirely, and trainee engineers work on a 
mm.ber of 1 ieid projects in which they apply the skills acquired 
and are rt^quired Lo sbow initiative. 

ihe purpose of tbe institute is not confined to training agri- 
cultural engineers but also 'to providing faciliuj-cs for refresher 
trainiu^^ to all civil servants in the agricultural sector. From 
its inception, courses and lectures wiU be open to all members of 
tb.e pub'Iic xvhv> wish ^ to avail themselves of them.' 

Tixroughout th.eir training trainees are expected to 'keep in 
mind reality and their responsibilities.' They must therefore be 
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able to benefit from a *sound training in scientific and technical 
skills' as well as to develop ^initiative, ability to work in a 
team and to teach others^ To this end, trainees are divided into 
small groups and 'everything possible is done to help trainees to 
train themselves'. However, 'the greatest importance will be at- 
tached to thair psychological, intellectual and physical develop- 
ment through organized games, leisure and study tjips; They shall 
also be helped to benefit from the experience of^ Algerian and world- 
renowned experts in agriculture and development planning'. 

Trie diplc'nia cv-iu Jol M^cijrTienta ■ 

Requirements for obtaining the agricultural engineer's diploma are 
of course in line with the training objectives outlined above. 

Throughout the four years spent at the institute 'progress 
will bfe! checked at regular intervals'. 

Ar the end of the final year, which is devoted to field work, 
'an engineer 'bi diploma shall be awarded on the basis of a memorandum, 
written by trie traine-G and expounded by him before a board of exam- 
iners which sliall include membi • s from outside the teaching pro- 
fession'. , 

Diploma-holders are 'guaranteed a wide choice, of career ojjpor- 
^nities, in the public and semi-public sectors, in research, \ 
t^u^.ching, farming, agricultural upstream and dovmstream industries, 
and marketing organizations. 

C:a''r:e2' cidaptatzoK 

The Guide says that 'adaptation to the productive sector by newly- 
trained engineers and other skilled workers graduating from regional 
schools of agriculture is bound to create problems to which we are 
already giving attention', ,/ 

Throughout their four years' training and their practical* year, 
trainee engineers have opportunities to become acquainted with a 
great many fellcthin and farm workers^ In- addition, they will have 
attended 'compulsory courses on the psychological and social bac\c- 
ground of the Maghreb region's agricultural workers'. They will 
thus be well equipped 'to understand these people, which is essen- 
tial to the success of the operation', 

'With regard to present agricultural workers, we must use all 
the resources of our imagination and those of our civil service to 
arouse in them a desire for progress so that t\^e large batches of 
high-level personnel who will graduate from 1972 onwards should be 



eagerly awaited by fellajii>i and wprkers.* 

In conclusion, the Guidfe says that 'Algerian agriculture will 
be taking a decisive turn in the 'coming decade. The Institute of 
Agricultural Technology at Mostaganem, which is the cornerstone 
of the new policy, should be the point of convergence tor these 
aspirations, and of departure for a new, dynamic ventured 

The ITA's tasks and the type of engineer it is expected to 
produce are thus clearly defined in the Guide. Now that the ITA 
has been functioning for several years, the extent to which objec- 
tives have been met can be appraised in such a way as to highlight 
the innovatory nature of its training methods. 

To do this, the ensuing text deliberately departs froi:a the 
Guide*s structure and divides the information available into four 
chapters: 

1. ' The ITA at Mostaganem - inception anci rganization; 

2. Outline and content of training programmes; 

3. Organization of training and teacihin^ equipment; 

4. Organization of field training. 

The conclusion provides an opportunity to describe the ext-ent 
to which the ITA at Mostaganem, as at present structured, has ful- 
•filled the objectives assigned to it. Iti the light of experience 
/gained, consideration might be g^iven to improvements as regards 
/both structure and functioning* ' 



/ 
/ 

/ 
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I. The ITA — inception add organization 



The ITA was set up by government order No. 69-82 of 15 October 1969 

Other institutes of technology were set up a few months later (by' 
fcnrUer No, 69-106 of '26 December ' 1969) . Such decisions v^ere taken 
With a view to fulfilling /the objjectives of ehe four-year pfan, 

i^hich provided for the training of the high-level personnel needed 

for Algerians development. ' . " 

Target figures for such personnel - to be achieved by 1980; 

were laid dq.wn in 1970 as follows; . ^ . 

500 class 6 engineers; 

6^000-7,000 engineers and others in class 5^ - ' ^ *- 

15,000-17^000 technicians and others in- class 4; 
30,000-35,000 class' 3 technicians; ' \ \ ' ^ 
^ 7^,000-80,000 class 2 skiMed workers. 

The Mostaganem ITA is expected to train trie 6,000-7,000 class 
3 personnel, who are xlescribed as ' engineers/development agents ' . 
To meet this objective, the number of entrants to be.admitted had 
to he steadily increased and , rose from 350 in 1969 to.] ^000 in 
1973. It is already becoming clear that the ITA on its owa cannot * 
train the total'^ number of -engineers required, and planS" are under 
way for a second ITA at Guelma. 

In the section of the 1970-1973 four-year Plan entitled 'meet- 
ing the needs of the economy ^ , recommendaLions are made for setting 
up institutes of technology as patt of an over-all policy. described 
as f,ollows^: " , 

*An essential und^r tak'ing , to meet the needs of the economy 
for trained men, ^is fep set up institute of technology ... Such in- 
stitutes should be rut^ on the b^sis of the following three main 
principles; ' • 

first principle: intensive training; 
'second principle': innovation in training; 
third principle; the urgent need for training. 
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The training objectives . of the institutes of technology are 
linked to the country's development targets., The^^aining is cr- 
ganized along the lines of * "on-the-job trainit^g", anS-i^. based on- 

'surveys of jobs from which the necessary theoretical training c^n 
be derived , ' - ^ * 

The Plan provides for improvement in .the agricultural sector 
through the reorganization of production and increased yield$, A 
the foreword to the report on the agricultural sector, says phat 
'the training programme for high-level personnel (like the Ipng- 
term objectives of the agrarian reform) will produce results^in 
the agricultural secto-r in the long term- and is intended gradually 

*to do a\^ay with the sector's dual nature, split a-e it is into a 
modern sector and a traditional one. The ultimate objective is a 
single, modern agricultural sector closely linked to the other 
branchetJ of. the country's economy'* 

From this statement of the objectives to be achieved, it " . . 
follows that institute of technology are required' to train workers 
who will be immediately operational in the jobs awaiting them* 

"^The institutes therefore ^dmit trainee engineer^ witfi no prior 
requirement of a diploma, and the trainees' future assignments are 

..decided on the basis of identified job priorities. In the case ^of 
the Mostaganem i-TA, four main priorities, dictated the job assign- 
ments of the first fouV batches- of graduates. 

1. Employment as instructor s^^to help complete the 'algarianization' 
of all agricultural training staff by the beginning of the 

, \5hird five-year Plan (terminating 1977). The ITA and -ITMAs ' 
(InstitutB de teormotor^e moyens agrieoles or medium-level in- 
.stitutes of agricult til technology) together cover this need. • 
Between 1974 and 19/?, 45 per cent of the engineers trained at 
the ITA are expected to work as' instructors. 

2. Employment as project or research engineeis, to bring existing 
project: t^ams up to the required total. ,The ultimati^ objective, 
.is an integrated system of ^supervision, training, extension ^ 
work and research. " 

3. Employment «as specialists to work at the local production level 
under CotmnicsariatG de duveloppement rural (CDR) (local rural 
development autj^orities) , in multi-disciplinary teams at each^ 
CDR. The objective here extensive supervision in all branches 
of production. 
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4, Employment as administrators, to help the over-all development 
of Algerians agriculture , under the supervision of Directions 
agriaoLcs de Da-ira (DAD) (agricultural directorates of the 
du'tras or districts) •* They too form multi-disciplinary teams 
I consisting of specialists in at least one of the folloi;ing: 

\ agriculture, animal husbandry, agricultural machinery, land 

\ utilization and forestry. 

Six main engineering specializations have thus been selected 
to meet the . country * s. agricultural requirements; One of these,,, 
multi-crop farming, is 'itself sub-divided into three sections.^ 
rotating crops, market gardening and perennial crops., 

1. ORGANIZATION OF INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY' 

Organization is, of course, based on the objectives '^utlined above. 
The institutes are not responsible to the higher education auth- 
orities but come under the various ministries concerned with the 
country's main economic sectors. The institutes ate therefore ad- 
ministrative institutions: ; each one has its own governing board. V . 

The permanent staff at the ITA consists of three categories: 
160 instructors, in direct contact with the trainees; 70 * edu- 
cational support* staff who ensure the smooth running of the vari- 
ous departments; 440 administrative staff. 

Since the four-year groups amount to 2,400 trainees, the ratio 
of staff to trainees is one to ten, but varies according to subjects. 
It is higher for the first two years of the common core and lower 
iov those four th-year • trainees undergoing pre-vocational training. 

Terms of employment of the Institute's staff vary considerably. 
The teaching staff includes some permanent civil servants and 
persons under fixed-term contracts with the government. It also 
includes military service volunteers, foreign technical assistance 
experts, French citizens who have volunteered to teach at the In- - 
stitute in lieu of military service, and instructors trained at 
-.heaTA. ■ ' ' 

2. TRAINEE RECRUITMENT 

In view of the urgent need for trainees, a novel recruitment method 
has b?^en devised, based on developing awareness among secondary 
school, pupils . Four media-are used for this purpose: the press 
(advertisements in two newspapers); posters put up in lycees, 
regiohal schpols and public places (2,000 posters); the radio 
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(short information broadcasts); ^publicity campaigns* in Lycees 
(50 lycees visited) . 

' Visits to Lycees are carried out by teams of two according 
to a carefully worked out plan, which consists of: a Lecture to 
pupils in the terminal classes, with the help of slides depicting 
life at the IIA; talks with the school administrative, teaching 
and careers guidance staff on conditions for the entrance exam- 
in ■ n; distribution of literature, viz., an information leaflet 
on • J ITA, entry forms for the examination, trainee-engineers 
contracts. 

These methods have produced results. In 1973, 2,100 applicants 
sat for the entrance examination, and half that number were ad-, 

mitted as first-year trainees. Most applicants (97 per cent) wire 
men; half of the entrants were aged 20-21. Two-thirds came from 
lyct'es, 90 per cent of them with a scientific background . They sat 
for the examination at the end of one or the other of the two 
terminal clas.sos. Of the remaining applicants ,: nearly all came 
from regional schools;, and only 3 per cent of them had already 
worked in agriculture in some technical capacity. 

The following, points emerged from a survey carried out in 
1970 on applicants/ motivation in sitting for the examination. The 
main reasons given for choosing the ITA and a career in agriculture 
were, in descending order of importance*, a wish to undergo higher 

■education; attraction towards farming; opportunities, prospects; 
teaching methods; financial advantages; avoiding repetition of 
present clas.s; desire for a specialized training. 

On entering the Institute, 80 per cent of^.t;he trainees stated 
that they had already made up their minds on their future special- 
ization. Admission is conditional onall trainees undertaking to 

■ woik for the Ministries of Agriculture and of Land Reform for a 
period of ten years. 

The foregoing outline of the organization of the ITA and of 
its trainees^ f)ackgrounds and profiles should make for better, 
understanding of the training as such, described in the next 
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11. Outiin^ of training 



Generally speaking, the training objectives of the institutes of 
technology are geared to .the objectives of the country's develop- 
ment planning. In the case of the ITA, the programmes have been 
worked out in line witli a profile and behaviour pattern which 
might be expected of. graduates of this institution. In a note 
dated February 1972, the Director of studies of the ITA describes 
four main aspects of this behaviour pattern, C 

1, A graduate engineer is expected to act as an 'agricultural 
development agent. This means that he should be equipped to 
modify present production structures and help to institute new 
ones'. This action should not be regarded as the special privi- 
lege of ITA-trained engineers or if it is, it should not remain 
so. As a development agent he will work as a member of a group 
which will include fellahin^ farm labourers and others. It is 
the group as a whole which has all the information needed to 
'find tiie equation' of a problem, which a^its and makes changes. 

.2, The engineer should be a specialist, which uieans that he should 
he well ver'sed in the techniques of his specialization and be 
able to adapt them to increasingly complex situations. 

3. He should be 'adaptable', that is, able to apply his scientific 
skills to tasks outside the field of his specialization., 

4, Finally > he should be 'able to work as a member of a multi- 
disciplinary and multi- level team. ' 

On the basis of the above profile of future engineers, train- 
ing has been divided into four main sections: character develop- 
ment, with its implications for tfie communal life at the ITA; 
basic training in scientific and technical subjects j specialized 
training,, including instructor-training; training in economics. 
We shall now see how this works out in practice. 
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1. CiL\RACTER DIIVELOFMEXT 

This conriirits of tiieoretical. and practical training on mankind in 
general, its organi-^at ions and iiirititutions . The aim is to help the 
engineer in the social role he v;iLI have to piay as development 
agent. Theoretical training includt^ii sociology in the first two 
years of the coimuon core, plus economics and management techniques 
(see section 4 on training in economics h^lov;) . Practical training 
is based on trainees' active participation in running the Insti- 
tute, where they spend fuur years altogether, 

Trajuing in this subject takes up about 7 per cent of the total 
time devoted to theoretical training. Lectures axe supplemented 
by some 20 days' field work per year. The sociology training given 
in the second year at the ITA may be taken as an example. 

Tlie objectives of every stage of training at the Institute 
are defined In coiiuuon core objectives cards. The aim of sociology 
training in particular Is stated as\follows: 'the engineer should 
be able to analyse the social implications of a problem in an agri- 
cultural situation and to see that situation, within the context 
of oveir-all development*. From this are deri^r^ed two sub-objectives, 
*to show that managing land resources is subject not only to con- 
.straints but also to decisions'; 'to analyse tiie human problems 
involved in the introduction and deve,lopment of livestock-raising 
in sei f-iaanaged farms'. \ 

Cours/es consist of sessions cover i'ng the f oil owi ng phases; 

reading and analysing a paper; 

viewing a television programme iUustrat'.ig the case being 
examined; 

an exercise, carried out by trainees individually or in 
groups of three and aimed at: (a) assessing the extent to 
which they have understood and assimilated the content of 
the papier (using a multiple-choice questionnaire); (b) en- 
couraging reflection in\ experience gained in field work 
(through series ^f open-ended questions).. 

These eKerei:U's are vqt corrected individually. Trainees are given 
correct ,H>lut- i ons^ in writing, and may receive further information 
over the internal broadcasting system or by means ot another tele- 
vision Inroad cast. 
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In the first year of the coimiion core, trainees attend three 
field, courses aimed respectively at: (a) explaining decision- 
making on the basis of information obtained through an interview; 
(b) aysestjing the problems of cattle-raising, the reactions of 
farmers to its introduction, and the human and technical con- 
sequences -thereof and (c) conducting a social ^tudy of a cattle- 
ranch, based on the workers' level of knowledge and training, and 
the extent to which they participate in management. | 

Trainee engineers are assigned to livestock farms in groups 
of three and provided with a written guideline. Each group is 
expected: to collect data through interviews or by consulting 
reference material,; to process these data; to prepare analyses; 
to write a report. 

Sociology training is given to batches of 100 trainees. The 
instructors' task" include: establishing a work schedule; co- 
ordinating with teams of instructors in other subjects (this is 
essential, since the training covers several subjects); locating 
and processing reference material; preparing television programmes 
and correcting exercises and reports. 

The number of instructors appears to be inadequate for the 
pruper supervision of trainees, who are scattered over 24 lecture 
rooms and over some 100 farms in tiie field. Trainees' progress is, 
howevex, checked at regular intervals. They are given m.arks twice 
a year, on the report on their field work in farm management, 
economics and sociology and on their verbal presentation of a 
field report (a collective mark for a group of three trainees). 

Is'aiyie-r i ut^i U' ^i^.:: '.c>ri '■>: the iKi^ {-i iui,^ 

Trainees are urged outside, "training hours to take an active part 
in the Institute's conmmnal life, : A me^morandum issued by the 
^Communal life' otfice defines the main objective of organized 
cultural, social and sports activities as being to encourage 
each trainee's individual potential so as to ensure sound psycho- 
logical, physic il and intellectual development, and al^so to foster 
trainees' sense ot political and civic responsibility (i.e. an 
awareness of the importance ot their protessional future to the 
development -cf Algeria).. 

In. the ITA training system, tecluiical training and character 
development are inseparable. Organised activity in general is re-- 
garded as a pre-requis i te to successful engineer training. To 
undertake the supervisory tasks expected of them, engineers should 
be not imly competfut in their own specialization and anxious to 



serve the nation, but also capable of training others and raodify- 
ing traditional institutions* 

Organized cultural and social activities are, therefore, con- 
sidered to be part an4 parcel of vocational training and an aid 
to developing a sense of responsibility. 

A driving force in this connexion is the Trainees* Association, 
known as the Mostaganem ITA Centre Ciiltui*cl dec Kleveo-Ingeme-urc ^ 
(CCEl) (trainee engineers' cultural centre) founded in 1971. Its 
aims, according to its statutes, are: 

to encourage recreational, intellectual and educational 
pursuits, physical training, arts and crafts, sports, eco- 
nomic and civic activity; 

to set up and promote cultural, arts and sports clubs; 
to promote, friendly relations between ITA trainees and 
facilitate the exchange of ideas with trainee clubs, in other 
institutions; 

to manage and develop the club's finances and other assets, 
whether inherited or acquired. 

The Association undertakes not to pursue other objectives 
than tliQse laid doi^ in its statutes. All trainees are facte 
members and no subscription is required. It is responsible to 
three bodies: (a) the Annual General Meeting, consisting of 
trainees in the first three years (those in their fourth Y^'^r ^ 
having moved on to pre-vocat ional training); (b) the Association's 
executive board, consisting of 15 members ~ 5 for each year ~ 
elected by the Annual General Meeting for a period of four years; 
(c) the officers, elected by the Annual General Meeting and con- 
sisting of a chairman, three vice-chairmen and a treasurer. 

The ITA administration is entitled to take part in Association 
affairs and its Fionorary President is the Director-General of the 
Institute. lie is present when the outgoing ofliuers submit their 
report on tinances and activities to the Annual General Meeting 
and new officers are elected. Ln addition, the administration 
.|helps the CCf:i by allowing it the use of lecture rooms^ and studios, 
'and releasing trainees for CChl work from time to time''; 'Ihe CCi:i 
chairman is asked to attend the more iraportant meetings of the 
administrative board, including those dealing with teaching 
methods and disciplinary matters. 

The GCEl receives an annual State grant of li),^)i)0 Algerian 
dinars. The ITA also contributes towards running costs, and did 
so in the amount ol r:>,«)00 dinars in 1974. The CGIil runs three 



trainees' hostels, the income trom vhich is ust-d to pay hostel 
staff wages and to finance otiier activities. 

Three CCHl departments co-ordinate activities. The 'Culture' 
department orj^anii^es dra;ria (two repertory companies, total member- 
shif) loo), music (f our Vj^'jrc^jes tras) , a 'film club and a photography 
club. The repertory co;apanies write and produce their own plays, 
which are usually 6n ^ome political or social theme. Ten seminars 
or so are organised ^^ach year on a variety of subjects, for example, 
tiie agrarian ref orn/ and the administration of justice in Algeria. 
Kvery otb.er month/the CCKI publishes a newsletter, the heVitt: ITA 
whicii reports on daily events at the Institute. The 'Sports' de- 
partment organi.?.es some' ten ditierent kinds of games in which over 
5uO trainees j/aki} parti The '.Leisure' department is responsible 
for the thre/ hostels each consisting of a bar, a loUhge, a tele- 
vis is.>n rot^iu and a gam.e.s room. 

Ir.tiuees'' living conditions play a key role in their communal 
life. KvaluatLUf; this rule in terms of quantity and quality is, 
iiov;ever, a diificuit task. Trainees are housed in tliree apartment 
blocks in different parts of the town of Mostaganem. One apartment 
is shared by four to eight trainees. This semi-boarding arrange- 
ment does not help to develop contacts with the city's it),habi tants . 
Irainees do, itowever, take part in local socio-political activities 
and collaborate ivith the youLli movement of the I^'i^oit -ie i.ibCx'atioK- 
':u: : ufUi^t^^ (FLN) and witlr tiie C^oimnittee set up to promote, land re- 
form. This committee has five representatives on the I'nivefsity ^ 
voluntary services committee, which co-ordinates such services on 
a nation-wide i)asis. Ihe ITA Committee, witii the help of C9mmittees 
set up in lycees and otb.er local or regional bodies frequently"".:' 
works on ' '.iju (county) public works projects. Trainees who 
volunteer for' such work know that tiiey ar'e performing a service 
to the nation. Tiiey regard voluntary service as a privilege, a 
means ot inte^^ra t ini^ ivith tlie rural population and developing ' 
irieudsliips witi: Mos tagane;u ' s young people, 

, KAsic TKAr:a:;G ' ' - 

rii is *c o n s i s t s o f vi c oinmo n c o r e . o 1 f i v e ma in subjects; biology, 
chemistry, r.U iieirat ics , physics and statistics, it takes up ap-' 
pri'ximately UH) htnirs (in lecture rooms, laboratories and work- , 
shops) in the first year and 4oo hc^urs in the second yi'ar>, 

Tlie training o'ojective in matliematics is defined follows: 
' tht- eng ineer ■ sii.nild he able to use matliem.at ics as a tool in the 
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solution uf agricultural pruhlemrf'. 

Lectures, which last an hour and a half, are broadcast over 
closed-circuit television. Trainees are provided with explanatory 
notes and exercise schedules. An instructor is available in the 
central studio to answer students' questions put to him over the 
internal ^t>roadcasting system* Other instructor s- move around the 
lecture rooms (one instructor being assigned to 13 rooms) each of 
v;hich accommodates 20 trainees. Exercises are carried out indi- 
vidually, and lectures are followed by a discussion in which 
trainees compare their results. 

A written mathematics course is handed out to every first- 
year trainee. It goes over various points which the trainee is 
assumed to have learned before entry at the ITA. It is not, 
strictly speaking, part of the curriculum but enables each trainee 
tu bring his knowledge of the subject up to the entrance require- 
ment uf tht; HA. The course consists of three booklets of 100 
pages each, for tite trainee's individual use. Kach trainee is 
invited to ciieck it is own level before using these booklets. If 
aware of some weak points, he can make up for them by referring 
U) the relevant section of the course, designed as it is as a 
refresher course. lie can check k.is progress through a variety of 
prograiruiitjd exercises of the linear type, each of which is followed 
by a test. 

Training in chemistry, biology and physics is handled by the; 
aniiuai kiusbandry and ' farming, sections of tlie Institute, and is 
confined to tliose aspects of the subjects which trainees need to 
know, in order to meet the development targets set for those sectors, 
haburatory work is supervised by tea;;is oi instructors specially 
trained tor tliis purpose. 

i. SPkCIAklZiT; IKAINI^X; 

At the ilA, tiiir. is i^iven' in tlie third and fourth years, it has 
ni>t neet) aitvn;ether salistactorv in relation tu the development 
objectives outlined riliove, and an investigation i.. currently being 
conducted to i iud :-;ays of improvipr. it. . 

In-tlic third y.uir, this is 'va^.t-d -.m j^>h [.>rofile:^ and involves 
two rypt'S oi activity. 

'.^ >' J througii v;iii<:.h trainees learn abcfut metiiods and 
li^'W arplv li'ciii to the Sv^iution of given problems. Tlie 

^ ' ' ' 22 
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raental approacl; they aiiould adopt is described by tiio in- 
stnictors, who discuss it with the trainees. 
/:^..u<..; covering three pluiyes: (a) briefing, in which 

objectives are defined and dibcussions are held on how they 
should he niet; (h) actual lit-id work, in which trainees are 
supervised by instrpctors (one to 12 or 15 trainees), con- 
centrate on the objective selected, clue-k fur possible errors 
and seek ways of remedying them; (c) drawing conclusions, 
groups of four or five trainees proces.s the data gathered 
and make suggestions on how the ruani:ig of the farm visited 
or the development of a region migbtt be improved. 

It siiould he: pointed out fhat such field trainir^g does not 
in tact bring trainees into clos.e touch w^uh development problems, 
tht' objectives i.f some sections differj-ng from those of others, 
and sections -being isolated from on. ther. Multi-disciplinary 
icork is impossible to achieve in su .rcumstances . The studies 
conducted frtqueatly iiave no impact on farm output since they 
cannot be . implemented by the farmers. Third-year trainees there*- 
tore continue to be motivated in a scholat^tic way and truly pro- 
fessional motivation is difficult to reac-. In addition, instruc- 
tors are unable to take an active part i.- the field work. In view 
of this, steps should be taken by the planning authorities to in- 
volve tile ITA far more closely in the solution of development 
problems and tv allow ITA instruc*^ors to take part in the work of 
these authorities. Moreover, it is considered that trainee engin- 
eers shou -d be given a kind of field training that is more con- 
sistent with, the jobs to which they are to be assignee. 

The changes proposed in thi.s connexion and tlieir possible 
advantages and disadvantages are examined in greater detail in the 
conclusions of this paper. 

In tb.e fourth year, trainees are expected to identify the ' 
objective of their field Xvork in the 1 igiit of their future em- 
ployers* requirements and theif uwn training Level, whicii has been 
duly evaluated They are expected to strike a balance between the 
two, witbi tiie iielp of instructors. Here it should be pointed out 
once again that the number of instructors - eight for 400 trainees 
- is inadecjuate. Since field work is organized in a variety of 
ways, tiie initiative siiown by trainees and the amount of help tliey 
> are given on tiie spot may vary Cinisiderably . 
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Vari oui^ other ins I i tut ions viiich triiin hi-h-lt.'Ve i a^;ricul rural 
workers urgently need more ins true tor . ;.o:;it^ ot liA'^, graduates 
are thereiore to he assigned to them as sucii* These men will have 
been trained as both agricultural engineers and instructors. Out 
ol tlie 1,6UU engineers the ITA is expected to train by 1977 , WO 
are to he assigned to tie Id posts and 7 JO as instructors. The 
deiiiand tor instructors thus oTters considerable scope lor present • 
trainees . 

Appruz iiaate ly 15 instructors are tu be assigned to tb^e Coiitre 
national de pedagogic agricole, an agricultural training policy- 
iiiaking institution. Fit teen interuiediate-leVel instig ates of agri- 
cultural tociuioh^gy are to be opened in 1977 to train workers at 

't IfVel. '-oiuO of the instructta-s iviU bt- ITA-trained. Further- 
:nore, 2:> nA-Lralned instructors v;ill fulfil tfie function of di- 
rector Gt tr.iining in agricultural training centres for Class 3 
personnel, bi.iice training, at such centrt.s is based on a specific 
typ^» of farning ^e.g. fruit tree, rotating crops) instructors 
appointed to ther.i ir.ust be v.';-:perrs on une tyi^e v^r aUi'ther. 
Finally, it is expected that i>y ^^77, 1^0 of the ITA's own in- 
structors will be forMer trainees. Tiiey will teach eitlter common 
core or speciail::ed subjects, or supervise wa^rk in laboratories 
and worbsbiops, 

"It-ese instructors perfon:i a dual task since they are invulved 
si::ail taneously .with traiiiing and with production, ihere ITA train- 
In^; will, [lave givt-n then; firbt-hand experience oi prcictical prolr- 
ItL'i;;S wbicti thi;y have bc^-ii taugiit to analyse. 1 nc^ruc tor-t raining 
is geared tu flv^.' :;;ain objectives: 

1. Appraisal ul problei^is laceu i^y ilA instructors at variou:. stages, 
..uch a.^ detiuition oi training osjectives, i.;ur r icu Iui:i develop- 
:.er;t, sa'sani^ung worK in cin actual Lar^;; situation, creating 
and ;b.-7e iop i-ws learning situations. 

d. Anprair-al :;.ei;-ure>. tabt^n blA instructors and the extent 
t-' xMch i.:</.ve ;..oa:-.uros ^-et-t tr.iini-'es' requir^iaents . 
A ^>'iu-r..ii siidi Si-.tasdijs: of 1 i'A teacxing mctuods and tht^ir 
I e;' I b'.' - is loirtisular s i.raxit ions . 

't. An under ^ i!si i X.; .x the trxixin;-, system .uid its ei:ipi;=i;^ i s 

ox il^-l'i Wv;rF. i^u,- calls discussiiats with instructors 

on o'.»t/r~aIj. axd ^t-quontiai telexing .approaciies . * 
... Ax ui.iier taxd ixg oi teaching aids used at tlie biA, whether i or 
the purpo..e imparting IxiowiedgV or to induce trainees to 
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expr^.'S^. thciu.^c-l vcs , c;tn;;r.:uincate and bhcn-: initiative, 

ii- lueet these oi) jec tives , the level of training to be acuieved 
at tue end ••act. oi: the tour yt^ars* training at the VIA ha6 i-et-n 
detinea. Tims, at tfie end ot the lirbt year oi the coimuoa core, a 
trainee sliould !>e able: to work as oiic ot. a bai-iic unit of three to 
five trainees and to integrate v;ith study groups in the lecture 
ruoiii, an:l in practical training in the vorkbhop; to conmiunic^f'te 
witii other ,v:,r<'upb and vath i^nstruc tory ; to Ui^e the ITA teaching 
^ivsteiii -is a tueans ot se Lr -teaching; , and also to Ube reference 
materia i in y;encral and doeurients handed out before each lecture; 
to analyse a trainint; objective and work out an opeVational strat- 
^^/i to di'scri'te a training problem outlined by an ' instructor ; to 
e:<plain evaluation laethods; to evaluate his own work. 

y^y tilt' .'lid .1 the seo.ond year, the trainee sliould have de-- 
\;,el.-pLuj riTi al-ility ti> analyse and sunmiar i ze , what lie has learned, 
in particiiLa-, i.t. is expected: to define, cUu.-sify and analyye the 
work he ci j-.^ '■.:[}] i:.,hud during tiie first two years of training; 
to eiitahlis;. a it 1 'i t i on^ifi i p bttv/een training objectives and trai^^ees 
b-tdiav viur p,ittfjrna; to identily ex^aluation luethods and esta!>lish ' 
tiitar relat lon:.b ip to the end result as ^lnaly^;ed ; to select and 
cr^ecl-- data ..^n a-;.ve lopruen t proi^ieiris , career opportunities (agri- 
culttirai eugitiOer ^a; tarii.in^ in.sLructt.)r-engineer) or on the specivil- 
ii^ati^'-i i.e wili ci!-oo-,e lor his third year; to describe tiie ultimate 
•,M>jooti.ve <v.t iA.< !i:turo job, 

:/y tiie t.!id or. the tbird vear^^.a trainee should be able to 
w; rk ill u pr+'^v-.M-al ; ona 1 irainiiit; capacity. 

Ill tbt^ . I ,'ur t- k year, triineo eIl:-;ineer^; in-service train- 

I 1 1 1 s *. r a c lo T in ."tbe institutions where tht-y will !>e assigned 

on r adioit i oT^ , ib^y d..> so in, iiui ti-discipl inary teams witb a lixed- 
ortjective '»;:-ed n job prtU I 1 m.. and field require::ients . ki^r example, 
a teav.. i::a^* :.e roq\na>-vl tc^ observe, diagnose and analyst^ a certain 
- I fji-it i . -n ir.'I i;:ai'^- :-:U,-;v;o ;a i on s on, say, c^.^real crop cultivation on 
a c^otoi- :d-?. or koid. kef<.>re th^'V do tki;. tlu'V will have worked 
out ^trat.t:»:y i-y ni"t-v;"^^^^'^i'd n^: I'ti^- var!our> bypi'lb<aical ^itnai.ions 
and tkc-ir i n Ler --re ] at ionsk i n , 

»jn t ! i .> K,: this progx\i:ii;ue a trainee in-itrucLor suin'rvx^es. 

a ^:ronp »Ya-: lO'*-;- a:.si;;ned to hii;:, with thf iieip ol ibf ir.sti- 
tuti.jT.'s tr..ii:;...'k iio.t, r uctors. He ov)nducl:;; bi iefin^; :-,o^sions on 
tutnre fi^-ki ;.p*'rat i ons , snp^^rvisfs tbt: !: ie ui Wi.ad <ind tiie p.^^t- 
li.t-M t.'Va j uat i'.'O . At tk. end of his bta>, tiie trainee ::;akt^s an \ 
•^'stiri-ito t = i tiu- t r<i i 1 lOo j ec T i . ' v ; 
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•.^ii^^^servLce training takes up hall of tht^ iourth year of 
training, but there is no ^ixed period tor this. Lt is spread 
out over the year, and thus enablt-s tlie trainee to become ac- 
quainted with tiie teaching sta£t ol several other training insti- 
tutions and ^^;ith agricultural development planners. 

Trainees are directly involved in farming opera tious in the 
second part of their pre~vocationa. training. Here again, they 
are grouped into uiulti'-disciplinary teams called upgn tc^ solve 
a specific' fanning problem within a limited number oi production 
unitB (not more than three or four) , 

At the end of in-service training, trainees write a paper 
which is an in-depth study of a product^ion problem encountered 
in the field. It luust be bat5ed on first-hand observation and 
shotijid present the problem from the development official's point 
of view, i,e, it should propose practical solutions, involving 
cb.anges in ti;e be If -manage. ^lent^tructur es within the context of 
t!ie agrarian reform. Trainees are also required to x^7rite another 
report on their in-^service training, summarizing their experiences 
and stressing th.e analysis of training objectives. The report de- 
scribes the role of an instructor in certain situations in the 
light of its impact on development in general and on the develop- 
ment of instructor-training, 

Tlie two paper complement one another. Work done during train- 
ing and its ,re 1 at ionship to the environment are dealt with in 
tiie report on in-serviCe tr^ning. Farming problems are dealt 
with in the in--depth study. Together, the papers reflect the m's 
dual objective: to train both instructors and production engineers. 

As in other subjects, this training is both theoretical and prac- 
tical, beginning in the coimnon core. More time is devoted to it m 
tTie third year, wi^th a specialized course on economics. At the 
common core level training takes up approximately 140 hours a 
year. In tliird year this figure is eight times liigher (over 

l,lt)() Ituur^O , and training is divided almost equally between 
theoretical -ivA practical Xvork, 



[his is in two stages in tiie first year, 

'I: Ca) studying the production, financing, supply and 
yiehi schedules ot a self-managed farm; (b) establishing a 
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genera^ operating budget for this farnii • . " 

^^tage 2: Ca), budget analysis by ratios; (b) budget analysis ^ 

according to gross profit margins, » • 

In the second year,- economics training is divided into five 
N^periods, eath one of which includes ^three field course<i. 

Tip first period and the first field course are devoted to 
studv^g the farm. ' "* * 

in the second period and second field course, this study is 
continued, with the addition of comparative studies of .farms of 
the same type. In ^ch studies, a hypothetical farm,, imagined by 
die trainees themselves, is used as reference" point, ^» 

The third and fourth periods dre iavot-ed-Tid organization of 
the work, more '^or ^^arative studies, the theory of values, develop- \ 
ment strategy, ira agriculture as a branch of the economy. 

The last period is devoted to writing the final report, 
^Ti^ainees" take part in a 'seminar on the agrarian reform during 
this period. 

In the third year, some' 50' ^trainees take ' the specialized 
course ^on economics. It is divided into' four stages: general r 
economics; the non-self-managed sector; the se If -managed sector; 
plans to promote the self "-management system and t?he agrarian re- <r^ 
^'form. At the end. of this course, trainees should be: aUIe to under- 
stand and analyse the over-all economic context of' their future 
field work; familiar with the recording, analysing and foreca3ting 
techniques of development planners ; able to apply 'these techniques 
and implementation techniques - at the production unit level; 
familiar with the work of government agencies which promote the 
system of self-management and the agrarian reform. 

In terms of training objectives,^ trainees should be equipped 
to analyse and* diagnose a situation, and suggest improvements at 
departmental, territorial (commune, district, regiofi) or pro- 
duction unit Ifevel, They should also be equipped to work as man- 
agers of an office or co-operative store. Alternatively, they 
may work as development agents and as suchV act as links wi^th 
planning departments, - * - 

This is acquired in the process of achieving ITA^s policy of 
tiainijig by objectives and by attending the joint meetings organized- 
as part of the communal life at the Institute,* 

By and large,' practical training is geared to the ITA's train- 
ins objectives, Tht^ description of field wofk and practical ex- 
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ercises given earkier has slvpxsm haw alternating theoretical train- 
ing with field work - both being checked at regular intervals ~ 
ensures sustained progres-s. As this method- is used in ■ the economics 
course described -earlier, it is not nece.ss.iry to go into any great 
detai,l, but. it wiUrbe seen that practical training is effectively 
helped by trainee participation in the running of the Institute. 

Eight r'tirainees (two for each year) are invited to attend and 
to express their views at the meetings on teaching policy or- 
ganized by the directorate of. studies. Trainees may also attend and 
submit proposals at all jueeti^^i?^at the common core le^vel. Two 
trainee representatives attendvtho^-e meetings at whicli each com- 
.^leted .stage of training is reviewed and future plans are formulated 
^Whole groups of trainees are sometimes present at such meetings. 
Half of the student body attend seminars on the agrarian reform. 
In principle, representatives of third-year trainees may attend 
aether meetings of the directorate of^'studies but in practice they 
do so only if they feel that they are closely involved. Trainees 
may also attend the meetings of various sections (e.g. the. rotating 
crops and agricultural machinery sections), to which they are 
regularly invited / ihe animal husbandry section holds seven or 
eight meetings a year, attended by 2U-bO trainees. - ' . 

Joint meetings are held on questions of discipline. The eight 
members of the management and co-oidination conmiittee elected by 
the trainees are invited to attend. At least six must; do so in 
fact. These members make suggestions and express opinions, and 
see the casd 'files of both plaintiff and defendant, In the final ^ 
vote, trainee representatives have the same voting right§ as the 
Chairman and the five representatives of the administration. 

The financing of the Institute's social and cultural activi- 
ties is the responsibili*ty of the CCivI referred to earlier. Fifteen 
' trainees for eacii year devote a considerable amount of time to 

this, depending on the timii>g of the various events, which in turn . 
depend on the trainees' field v/ork coimiiitments . Most activities 
are available from three to five days a week. On average, trainees 
spend an iiour or two each day at a club or hostel. Part o^ the 
duties of the CCKI treasurer is to spend two hours a day at the 
cluh. *i'raineei; are also represented at th.e household management 
level. Tliere are two repre'<?t'ntatLves for' each year in the sections 
respotisiblt» for running the apartment blocks,,- catering (kitchens, 
cafeteria, supplies). These trainees spend one ur two hours a day 
kjeeping an t-ye on Uie cafeteria (which can accommodate 320 and 
feeds an avera^;e ot .I,)0<) at each meal). Permanent aiid informal • 
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links are thus established between trainees and the various ' 
sections of the administration* In addition^, five to ten organized 
meetings are held each year to discuss household uianageruent prob- 
lems. 

It is thus clear that at the ITA, every effort is made to 
provide trainees with thorough training in economics, during which 
they become familiar with the management problems of an institution 
of any size. It also gives them some idea of the wide variety of 
questions they will be called upon to deal with in their future 
careers* 
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in. Traiffiing organization and teaching ef^MipmeHit 



The analysis of the main lines of the curriculum included refer- 
ences to some aspects of training organization. It will now be 
useful to describe its salient features and also the teaching 
equipment which the ITA uses to fulfil training objectives, 

!• IRAINiNG ORGANIZATION 

The theoretical and practical training provided at the ITA over a 
four-year period is organized on a well defined and progressive 
scale. In the first twci years which make up the common core, 
trainees acquire a basic knowledge of agriculturs and working 
methods. In the third year, they become acquainted with agri- 
cultural machinery and begin specialized training. In the fourth 
year , i^tudents' are trainJld to take' action, accept responsibility, 
work as a member of a multi-disciplinary team, in readiness for 
the job awaiting them. Moreover, the 25 most successful graduates 
a^e given opportunities to go to further training. 

Tvuining atugec 

The training as a whole is three-dimensional: in the lecture and 
documentation centres, where students are given theoretical train- 
ing, appraise what they have learned in the field and prepare for 
the next field trip; 'in the laboratory they apply their theoretical 
knowledge »and also acquire certain practical skills; in the field 
they- become familiar with the rural scene, collect data and study 
actual problems. 

To ensure that all these training phases should complement 
^one another, the training programmes have been designed to in- 
.'tegrate them at every stage. In principle, each stage is sub- 
divided into four parts: 

instruction in lecture room, laboratory or workshop'; 

- field work planning; „ \ 

- field work; ' V 
application of field work findings, 
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In the first year, a training stage lasts from one to three 
mOntlis. Objectives are defined by a i^roup consisting of a special- 
ist in proKraimiied instruction, and all instructors in practical 
training. Later, and on the "basis of results achieved in the pre- 
vious year, a ^producer-instructor* decides on strategies, content 
and the teaching aids to he used. The innovative nature of this 
approach should be stressed here. It involves objectives and teachr- 
ing methods being .systematically reviewed each year in the liglit 
of an objective analysis of results achieved by the end of each 
stage, and teaching uietiiods being improved on this basis. The 
preparation (,■>! documents for any particular stage does not begin 
until this \soul searching^ and 'range-correction' exercise has 
taken place. 

in view ot the large number of trainees, systematic use is 
made of teaching by television. A team of five to eight instructors 
ensures that full use is m^ade of the audio-visual documents pre- 
pared. At the .start of tiie lecture two of these instructors are 
stationed in tht- control room to operate tlie closed circuit tele- 
vision system, which reaciies all of ITA's 20 lecture rooms. Other' 
instructors are assigned to 'relay stations', linked by telephone 
to the various rooms on the same floor of the teaching block, which 
together accommodate some 150 trainees. Communication between con- 
trol room, relay stations and lecture rooms is a two-w^ay circuit. 
There are two television screens in each lecture room, and a micro- 
phone througli wb.ich trainees may, ask for' help from an instructor 
at one of the relay stations. The*r system does, however, have one 
disadvantage: instructors are unable to observe trainees' reactions 
in the lecture toolis, 

Tlie lecture is follox^ed by evaluation sessions where trainees 
confer with tiie instructors and discuss what needs to be revised. 

2. AssKssMi:::! i)F K:a)wij:u{;i-: 

Trainees' knowledge is assessed in two ways. Firstly, during each 
stage trainees are invited to evaluate their own progress and the 
knowledge they have acquired during previous sessions. This method 
iias not, libwt-ver, proved very successful so far. Few trainees care 
to attend Ute st^ssions and those who do are inclined to over-rate 
their own performance, v;hich was largely anonymous since trainees 
correct their own exercises and only the end result becomes know^i 
to the grotip. 
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Secendly, a .great many examinations are held each year in each 
section: 21 in the first year in addition to the 20 self-evaluating 
sessions. 'Hie number of examinations goes down as training pro- 
gresses; 13 in the second year, about Ur in the third (these figures 
varying according to section) and a final examination in the fourth 
year. Trainees are well aware of the importance of these examin- 
ations, whicli are in fact held by agreement between trainees to 
feel motivated, and' it has been observed that they work particu- 
larly liard in the few weeks preceding an examination. 

There are five grades of marks according to the extent to 
which trainees havu achieved the objectives of one stage jr another. 

Grade 5 is given to trainees v;ho have completely maotered 
everything they have been taught. Some of these trainees may be 
selected for more speciali7.ed training leading to higher-level 
posts. Abo.ut t^even per cent of the first batch of graduates ob- 
tained tiiij grade. Grade 4 is given to those who achieve both 
objectives and sub-objectives. Grade 3 is given to those trainees 
wVio achieve trie main cjbjectives only, Tiie large majority of ^them 
obtain this grade. Grade 2 reflects mediocre work, and Grade-1 
unsatisfactory performance,. 

This grading system plays a key role in the training. Un- 
satisfactory work may lead to disciplinary measures, and to ex- 
pulsion in extremt^ cases. Usually, however, it removes^ /^JC fa^to 
the rigiit, to choose a field location or future job. Conversely, 
there is a reward system: a chance to study for another year, 
priority in the choice of a field location and future job, a chance 
of further training after graduation: Moreover, the grading system 
allows a wrong career selection to be put riglit. Seven per cent 
of the trainees in the first batcli of graduates were in fact steered 
towards other jobs as a result of their grades. Trainees are kept 
regularly informed of their grades, which they may challenge in 
discussions with their instructors. The complete set of grades 
for one class also constitutes a basis tor assessing the teaching. 
Instructors' reports , take account of these gt'ades . 

i. TKACliING AIDb 

Under this heading \je will deal with the variou;. types of teaching 
aids and equipment used at the UiA, wl»ich iiave ^^een developed on 
the basis ol trainees' aptitudes, and characteristics as observed 
at tlie entrance examination or during training and ITA's. own ob- 
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jectives. The Institute's isolated location has also been taken 
into account. Teaching aids (print and non-print materials) and 
teaching equipment will bt^ dealt with separately. 

This may he divided into outside acquisitions and in~house pro- 
ductions , the latter playing a key role in training because their 
educational approach is closely linked to ITA^s objectives. Both 
print and nun-print i-aterials tall into these two categories. 

ITA's approach here is distinctly innovative and has produced a 
full-scale 'data bank' for the Institute's own use. Facts on the 
Intititute and its environment are systematicaliy gathered, analysed, 
sl.fu ed and dis:it'mlna ted . This system helps to revamp training * 
in the liglit of experience gained in previous years. It is known 
as ITA's 'institutional memory', a term which reflects its Useful 
role. It ensure:, a constant flow of data useful for analysing 
practical pro'Dlems, learning processes aiui training methods. 

A documentation department is responsible for collecting, classify-. 
• ing and circulating a wide variety of documents, v;hich includes 
studies written by instructors^, reports and papers written by 
trainees as part of their training. An analysis and processing de- 
partment concentrates on the collection and analysis of information 
on jobs and pre-vocat iona 1 jobs (filled or vacant) and other jobs 
in education and researcli pv-oposed to trainees. In a large , insti- 
tution like the ITA, data obtained on teaching methods can be 
pooled, processed and disseminated, as is the case with evaluation 
reports on each stage of tiie training* Since, any large institution 
is l>()und to have relatively autonomous structures such as 'cells', 
'sections' ox: 'd^.'par tments ' , tiieir co-urdination is helped by this 
Constant exchange cl information. All kinds of information - even 
when conflicting with one another - are fed .into the system and 
then stored, storage being essential for a cumulative effect. 

Access to documents is fatilitated by a key-worded card in- 
de::, based on a thesaurus drawn up jointly with the National Agri- 
cultural Training Centre in Algiers. The thesaurus contains 1,20U 
key-words used fur literature searches in a dozen fields (e.g. the 
exact sciences, agricultural machinery), bach card lists the ref- 
erence numbers g' /en to tlie various information items under one 
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keyword (bcoki;, journais, btudieb, reports, terui papers, photo- 
grapiu; , slides, tilius, tape recordings and video tapes). 

On the basis oi evaluation reports, wi.icii are the backbone 
of the 'institutional luemory*, *tact shtsets* containing signifi*- 
cant tacts and fij^ures are drawn up. The original documents consist 
ot studies and surveys such as the following: studies on the trainee 
population (a sociological study carried out at the time of the 
entrance examination, a survey of selected fourth-year trainees, 
records of interviews from which to analyse trainees* reactions, 
evaluation studies of the 'range of activities' proposed to trainees, 
and trainees' working ir.etiiods. Thiere are also annotated lists of 
documents available for each subject at the connnoii core leve, to 
help instructors make up sets. Surveys of fourth-year trainees 
working,: on se If -i. managing or private.! y run farms are used in job 
an a I y s e s , ' : ; e s s i on i i 1 e s * b av e b e en c omp i 1 ed on the basis of 
survtuvs of teaching, Hie thods used at some stage in rhe common core. 
Every year, 17 eud-of -stage reports on the first year of training 
are produced, in addition to formal and informal appraisals written 
by instructors vi ihe various sections in the third year. Many more 
exai'ipies could be given of the v;ide variety of docum.ents available 
to instructor-: and trainees, between lOi) a\\d 200 new documents 
are produced each year. Ilieir usefulness a reference source is 
borne out by the fact tr.at, out of i , '^(JO documents available on 
loan, some *^K)0 have l^^en burrowed by individuals or institutions 
outside tlte l i'A, lor example , in^ tructors at other institutes of 
technoloi^y, 'Wiilaya^ agricultural departments and fourth-year 
trainees iu pre-v*.)cat ional jobs. I'he large number of such outside 
loans only serr^es to confir'ii the educational value of these docu- 
r.ients. . 

Documents i^-v teaching purposes only (lecture documents) are 
written by specialist instructors Xvith reference to the training 
o p j e c t i V e s f o r t h e c. o r r e s p o nd i ng p e r i vhI . Such doc unie n t s a r e mu c h 
1 1 1- e a r. a p t r oi'. a t ex t book , w i t h the d i 1 1 e r en c e that the chap- 
ter is s e I i - u i i i c i e n t and r e qu i r e s no f u r t her e 1 ab r a t i on d ur i ng 
the lectuif, thus coniplotely e 1 imin^it ing Jhe use of reference 
ma t e r i a 1 a t 1 e c t u r e s . In t i m e , t b. e d o c urn e n t s make up a collection 
ut reft-rvive iteriai v/bich traineeh r.iay kec-p for use in their 
future ji'b, , 

The pri;ducti>3n ot lecture docunents places a heavy burden on 
the instructur-. it usucilly takes four days^ work to produce a 
^>et ju;:.t '.;ne Iroture. Instructors use their own reference 
:;>iteritil i.ir ih-it obt i ina!' 1 e from the library. They may also seek 
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help from governinent agencies where more specialized documents 
are available for consultation on the spot, loan or free distri- 
bution. Teaciiing documents are reviewed and up-dated every year 
as part of ITA's policy constantly to adapt teaching to circum- 
stances. 

The documentation system frequently gets bogged down, however, 
owing to tile, vast amount of documents to be processea, which exceed 
tbe ^capacity of the documentation department. Problem.s to be ana- 
lysed are occasionally very complex ones and on the whole, selec- 
tion of useful material calls for the establishment of far too 
many correlations. -An information processing system would of 
course solve this problem, and the iTA plans to install a computer 
tor tills purpose. 

ihe main library iias holdings of over 9,000 books representing 
3,70u d lite rent titles. A large number of books are out on per- 
manent loan to tliu various sections which make constant use of 
them. Over 30 per cent of the holdings cover three m.ain subjects: 
exact' sciences p economiics and the humaMcies. An average 3,000 
books are borrowed by l,fH)0 trainees each year, and 700 by in- 
structors and the Institute's staff. I'he library also subscribes 
to various magaxinej? which are consulted on the spot. Delivery 
on an order for books may take six months to a year. Any instructor 
may order tlirougli the liA documentation centre. The bocks are 
purchased by the Sociutt- nationale d 'edition et de diffusion, which 
processes tite orders of various agencies. Regrettably, this in- 
stitution does not deal with, those institutes of technology which 
publisii numerous important documents. Only very few such documents 
tiieretore reacli the lIA, and only througii unofficial channels. 
Undoubtedly, tiie present organization is inadequate. 



And io-v i.-^tial iic^ Mings include some ;^'-t ,000 slides, ^40,000 photo- 
grapiis , 1(^0 ihniiu tilir.s and 1 , 400 li A-produced television progranmies . 
Most ot tie latter are on the exact sciences, economics, agri- 
culture, Lcirriiing, anin:al imsbandry and Arabic language ins traction, 
iiiis weal til ot Iiighly diversified material is accessible to trainees 
through tlieir representatives on the OCKS and the CSi^A (Committee 
tor the promotion of tiie agrarian reform.) . 

Ihe aim Teaching by television is twofold. Firstly, it 
en. lilies one instructor to deal witli 1,(){U> trainees at the same 
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.,f:ime, thus cutting down teaching staff requireiiients considerably. 
Secondly, television helps trainees to acquire a more thorough 
understand in^; of w'nat they have learned in llie field and of the 
jobs to "ivhiich they will eventually be assigned. 

Besides purely instructional television progranmies , there is 
a collection ot videotapes on develupnient probl,ems in general aimed 
at developing a positive attitude in trainees towards such problems. 
Under tlie sponsorship of the CSKA, trainees have themselves pro- 
duced several teievit^icn progran^xies on, among other things, youth, 
wciiian\s role and war. Such prograimues are scripted, produced and 
siiown by .small groups who thus learn how to organise a documentary 
progra'iime an(i a subsequent discussion. 

Some instructional television programme illustrate the jobs 
to u'tiit'.h traiiu-t^s will be. assignei, so that trainees become fam~ 
iiiar with their luture role. An example are those programmes de- 
picting the role of engineering instructor at the intermediate ^ 
agricultural technology institutes at ilemcen. They were produced 
tor in.structvir-lrainees in the first ITA batch and deal with 
specilic questions such as curriculum-programming and distribution, 
ttius iami 1 iarizing instruc tor-trainet-s with the methods used by 
those instructors wiium they wiiJ evt-ntually be called upon to re- 
place. ^ 

"iwo tv:enty-:r;inute prograiMr^es show the 'role of the engineer 
as a devt^opment agent. Cmu is al>out a voluntary service project 
at Mesra and the ralier on social ir;vi in general. Itiey have been 
vit-'Wcd by I,)n(* trainties v-ht^ wtre thus made aware of tb.eir roie on 
a voluntary service project. 

As a cuiicrete uxamph/ of lu..'W the Ct^cu:;:t:-ntary holdings art.' used 
i:iention may lu: i-adc -.ot a lecture prudueed diid given by a group ol 
thirU-ytar trainees. At the start of ti.o acadeuiic y^-ar, instructors 
vl their -.ecf. i^'U gave tiiem a list uf lur-,;, ihie subjei:ts. liie trainees 
then split into basic unit^i ol. lour, each of which selected the 
subjer.t oil whii.:h they would ler. turr^ t.o a srore ot trainees later 
in the vt.'ar . 

ill .id'i.ia i fo, t\u' |>rin.t and non*-print materials given thoi.. 
by tiio st-:li»>!f instructors, the traiiiet-s were pro^'ided with docu- 
n.fUts or .i^Iiiat ill); frop, ft^r ox^imple, institutes of t(M:hnoiogy abroad 
and v<irii>i:- Al.sta-ian agt-ncios (:m-stly the re stilts of some experi- 
-lontal pr'.'joet.>. io all this t.ho traiiiees added their own coiLiiients 
on tbieir '.•^■■rl In the lie hi. 
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The-leLiture developed in Vue I'ul lowing v;ay: tlie basic unit 
defined tlio juibjt»ct, main objective's and suh-oh j ect ivc-s , decided 
ivHat paper an'i audiu~'vi. sua I docui;:cn t they v/cald need and diticussed 
these pijirits i-nlh the instructor, at vddid. stagti they may have been 
asked to revise co;rtain plans, uncf the xraiuevjork was e.s tabl ijsiied 
and the audiu-visual documents roqueHt.ed had hoen viov/ed the final 
selection was laade by concensus. The actual work was then; divided 
t-qiiaily ai:.ong ii.e:;iher ; ol tiie .;roup to ensure thorough prejjaration , 
and lull detail,-, of their plans were given to t'ue instructors, who 
were thus ini\.r::it-d ol ihe tr.iiuees* w^:rk schedules and tiiiietahle. 
Final plan:, wei,- ih^n jointly di;>cn-]st:d vind laid down. 

Uotweeu Ijdno and i. ,70i^paues oi di^cuiuents are produced each year 
lor theoroLi.-ai iraiiiing lectures, ihe docuii;ents are prepared by 
instructors, w;,;:-'h,ive access to the 1 i[>rary at-all tinier;' and can 
taike out :-ovd;-; Mu-y will need CLnistantly on pen^uinent loan. Their 
handwritttai dr^'ts -ire i-iveu-t.*.- 'the reproduction depar trtent , which 
has a typing ^i'"^ illtK^tratinn section and a printing shop 

equipped T-;iti\ stencil and v^tfset -lacluneri. 'ihe department employs' 
4u workers and -onstii^es an avera,;e l,xK),iin() ^^i.eets of • paper a 

■ nionth. I>raiL:, ::.u:U. i^e handed in at lea^t one :;iontii before tlie 
deadliiie. Ti-i;, can prove ditficult when, tor example, docuuieats 
are needed quick'V to cever pvui^t^. wiiicli call for revision it tiiey 
have not i^een properly grasped. : ^ " 

lor -the prv.duction of televiHion i'rot:ra;;ui:es tiiere is a re~ 
cordin^4 stuaii^ and s^-veral :;:o'a le rib: units. An niMtrTictor who 
cannot fitid a :o:o,4rat:i;-e :aiira'-'le for lii:-: pariictilar purpose may 
produce on^hls ewn Initiative, ihi^ usually takes seven weeks 

and involve:, wiiiiu;- tiie .a.:ript» fik.iin^, photographing, producing 
drawin.;s, recordlu:- aUvi ed i t i n^; . , ! iie i hA iuis several studios from 
wilioh instractca-- deliver tiie televiseii loi^tures. Preparing one 
sues le^:t.ut,> is uroiallv h.ilf i day'^, wore, ioiVi^lvini^ nolectiou of 
audio-visual d-'-.^uoent^ witii tiie help ■.}t an optical scanner, in- 
structors ::;uy (>t eisirse introduce vidditieual sequences in an e:-:-' 
istirij; recv-rded pr'-^.a-a:::r:.e . Isev have acce,-3S to tiie iioidinu^. e! 
iilMs, slidfs and phet.-.;r:isk-:, ,U-r whicii duplication lacilitio^; 
are avai laiiiv-. h.-s/ a^:ain, -n.^ever, reproduetion takes rather u 
lon^ tii::e: v>ost '■-■^ t.our.. l:or -o:[;v ]{) p!ioto,:rapfiic plates. A it^ie- 

^. vised lecture i;=i-.;t in 'ill oa:-eH he planned well in advance, and 
the dep.ir t::.ent dealins wKi. tii- al u^cation ot-U-i^ure r.,>o::/:; dt.Uy 
advised. ■ r ' 
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The ITA has 15 laboratories for practical work in chemistry, bi- 
ology, soil science and plant protection, 'i-iiere is also a prep- 
aration room, a livestock testing room and a storeroom. IVelve 
instructors are responsi^'le for running the laboratories. Owing 
to the large number of trainees assigned to practical work at the 
coirjiion corerdevel, each instructor has to repeat each laboratory 
class twelve times. 

Relevant documents are circulated at the start of each lab- 
oratory class. The instructor then explains and gives practical 
demonstrations of the work trainees are required to do. Trainees 
work in groups of two and are constantly helped by a laboratory 
assistant. They ngte their findings on cards which are then cor- 
rected, marked and forwarded to the common core teaching department. 

Hy v?ay of an example "of practical work in chemistry, first- 
y*iar trainees begin by learning how to handle laboratory equip-- 
ment, then carry out analyses of foodstuff contents^ They also 
study soil characteristics and volumetric assays. In the second 
year they atialyse the calcium content of soil samples, test milk 
for quality control and identify rocks. In plant biology, first- 
year trainees observe and describe component parts, and learn 
identification criteria for plant species. In animal biology, they 
dissect carcases and study the various stages of reproduction (egg 
fertilization and early segmentation). Practical v;ork in the second 
year includes the study of perennial crops. 

Laboratory work in the third year is considerably more soph- 
isticated and is organized according to the specializations of each 
section. Fourth-year trainees have access to the laboratories at 
all times, field work schedules permitting, so are able to corre- 
late their theoretical training with their field and laboratory 
work. Such was the case in a study of nematodes, a type of vine 
parasite. Trainees were briefed in the lecture room and in the 
field, they tracked down breeding areas and took soil and root 
samples. In the Laboratory, the parasites were analysed according 
to different metb.ods of preparation, colouration and extraction. 
The many approaches adopted in this experiment gave it a high edu- 
cational value. 
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Ihe ITA has luur wi>rk!:ihops : agriculture, animal husbandry, agri- 
-tiitural n;acianery and surveying. A supervisor is responsible for 
v'O'-ordinat ing teactiing, administration and operation. As will be 
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seen froiu the loHowiug description, the concept of. a 'vjorkshop' 
is very bwad at the ITA. A workshop might be a va^t tract of land 
t.ni which trainees carry uut * lit e-~si^:e * faming operations; or it 
might he a araail ciassroor.; where traineeti are briefed before they 
begin .-r^uch operations. 

Workshop training comes under live main categories, for*-*Cv4uch 
objectives and examples are given in eaeii case. Ttie categories are-: 

(a> iuethc»dology , in wliich trainees learn to apply observation 
laetiiuds to a plot of land by observing its soli and plants; 

(h) teciiniques: in surveying, trainees learn to use maps to spot 
the location of a particular plot of land to be surveyed, to 
calculate its area and to work out the direction of the steep~ 
est gradient; 

(. c ) nia uu.» I \-;o r \< : ( 1 i i ng a soil profile und e r c r o p s ; 

Id) rt/llev irairtin.;: iiow to appruach and imnobilize an animal 

according tt the saiety rules applicable in the case of each 

speeies; 

(e) of'Servat io!; p'jv;ers; huw to identify cereal crops before ttie 
' ears are fonued. 

Work-il op structure, equipuiont and organizat ion vary according 
to training oi)jtn:tive, l^iie ijs' '.■ •:t ' t:-.!-.: <i \\^rr\:-.;,j ^ ^ six kilometres 
away t roi;4 tne I TA , is a 2u-hectare piatUation, ir'^rov/ing vines, fruit 
tree.-., st-abonal crops auch a^i ctrreals and greens, animal feed and 
market gardenin;^ ^.rops. ihe wacidaery needed for the x^;ork to be 
carried out is obtaineci iron: the machine shop five kilometres 
away, where four instructors and lour nieehanics are assigned on 
a luil-fiuie ba^.i::. , Ihe workshop also has : our classrooms accomiuo- 
dating-^c; tr.tiiit-t'S each, a fanuiiouse, a -tt-rerooin and an office. 

The : .^'.u' ~- • , : t. \' ... :i 'j : v;. n'.l '^y is tw k i 1 orae t r es av;ay f r om . - 
tb.e fanii work:;}u;p, and eight from tiie ITA. Livestock consists of 
Zl b.orses (availaMe to meiuf^t^r.s ot the riding club), some 3U head 
L'l f.attle and siu/up. A '^i-ebive is bc-ing set up.- Ihe workshop 
ba.v a ,:reat :':any 1 a., i 1 i ties : c \ d':\^i:ooi\\i, ^ a lai>oratory, a Veter- 
inary mi iriikiry and operating tiieatre, a deiousing station, a 
stamping yard r^r tet: h^^ad of cattle, rree stal ling ..for ten milk- 
in^., co*-;;>, a tra-.l 1 1 isjiial c^A: ^tall and tv:u hectares of grazing ■ 
land. y^-i -lMi.- 1 i;on^ii-^?-s v)f oi.v instriictor, a stable lad and 

three '•;t.rk^'r^. verteriiiary surget^ns make regular calls. 

Tt>e :.,jr: 'i'.. .: ^'^ . ^ ^ four kilometres away 

fruiiv tlie liA, L:;;r;> I .>tS' ni ; tv;o classrooms witi: acci>mmodatlon lor 
traii.et'-; a v;.a'i- :diop .hu-d; work benciies with live ur 



six w.^rkiiii; place^^ at ca<u\ siura.u- ,,ul-:.1s; a twu-hcc:tare test -and 
deiuonstrat ion, track, ihorc- is a cuiaplet.. raib^e v>l a>:r i cul. lura i . 
naichint-ry; ir.tofors, u.a.:uIaL'ry IlT ph>u^uin.:,, carth-nioviii^,, har- 
vest ira;, havstackiii^ and proceca; in^; . Mac:hiiu' tools and soidtring 
irons are available for urgent repair wor!: . Model and bencli engines 
are used for teaching eleiuentary nectianic- , v^ne supervisor is m 
char^;e of all maciiinery and it.s allocation, and another is in charge 
of specialized training (tb.ird-year trainees). 

• Tiie .r:«i':v.-. Vv:.^. is on ITA proivtises. Theoretical work 
is done in classrooras and the practical, work is carried out on 
land outside tlu; institute. Th.e worksliop ha^ sets of surveyin^^ 
instruments and various types of ieveliin]^ and measuring equipment. 
Docuiueatary holdings include V, 000 aerial photographs, 200 ordnance 
maps, ahout ^0 television prograiimies , and sets of slides. The work- 
.4k-P is run oix supervisor;^, and a female dr^iughtsman who pro- 
ductus tiie di;.'Cu::uiTi t s . ^ _ a 

A workshop class lasts two i>r three hours and is given to 
groups of ^i) irainces. In the first two years of the conuuon core, 
the number ol classes per year varies from four to ten according 
to worksbiop and gue^; up cousiderahiy in the third year, when 13 
cl-isses art^ or-ani ;'.ed for tht sea.-oona I crops section, 20 for agri- 
cultural Ma.uliinery, J:> for forestry, and 40 tor country planning. 

Tile work is e:: tren.e ly varied. It may consist ot observations 
foilov.ed by iata-procesri i ng , such observations leading to, for^ 
example, identification of a st.u^e in cereal growth or estimation 
of crop density per hectare In order to draw up a planting schedule. 
Alternatively, \t might work of a more practical nature such as 
scttin^; and defining t!ie functions of a tool in a specific farm- 
ing operatinn. braining in surveying has a special progranmie , each 
stage' consisting of two classes including television programmes • 
and map-read in>-, followed :^y actual surveying work out of doors. 
An increasing amount ^A. tine is toeing devoted to pliotogtaph in-^ 
terpretation (a;>out t:vo-tii i.ru s the praotlcil work timetable m 
t\v: seoond year ) . 

ihus, tht' range of teaching e-uipineut used at the iTA is 
wholly ■oemprehensive and combines tOvU-hing aldb with equipment xor 
practical w. rK . Tliis vast array ^.f equipment enables trainees to 
apply the-reticai knowledge to' practical purposes under real farm- 
ing conditien:.. The tact that tht. various workshi^ps are some dis- 
tance fre::- the institute i.^ indicative Ol the real dimension of its 
campus. 
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IV. Field training and its role in the 
]jiTA training system ' 



The importance attached to field work at the ITAs^has already been 
stressed. The novel approach to its planning and organization is 

*its close integration with each stage of the training. Field courses 
fall into four main categories: the adaptation oourse, the common 
core field course, the specialization course and the pre-vocational 

-field course in the fourth year. 

1. .THE ADAPTATION COURSE ' ' * 

On entry -trainees spend only 24 hours at the ITA to go through 
certain formalities. On this first day they ate divided into, basic 
units of three. Seven such unit^ make up a group. They are then • 
briefetL on the( adaptation course, with particular attention to the 
objectives of the frT>st phase, and are. -sent out into the field' 
• at the rate of one basic unit per self-panaged farm. The 1^050 
trainees in the first batch were spr^ead out in' this way over 350 
farms, which were sub-divided into 47 'field areas* containing 
seven basic units each. The whole course^ was in the hands of 36 
supervisors who between them looked after 16, 'sectors*, ea.ch con- 

is ting of three areas. %he adaptation course lasts nine weeks 
and its objectives, as outlined in the '^Guide to the adaptation 
course', are twofold: an educational one and a methodological one. 

^ ^It. Q '.Hi " '.l t 'L-Oyiil i OL'fj CO u l-VCC 

The over-all aim is to give the trainees an Opportunity to gam ^ 
first-^hand (.experience of the farming world, to adapt to its com-- 
munity and to note everything they observe with a view to suggest- 
ing possible^changes . In so doing, trainees are asked to show how 
far farm management is influenced by traditional structures i social 
and economic factors and the various technical, administrative 
and marketing organizations. They are then able to suggest the 
possible causes of this influence and the likely consequences. 
This part of the course is not, therefore, so much instructional 
as an introduction to the self --managing farming conmiunity. 
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The range of approaches used during the course are designed to 
serve trainees asj an iiytroduction to methodology. No attempt is 
iriaxle to check whe\^\er 1 trainee is capable of any particular mental 
process, even thougi=t-^he course is undoubtedly a period of learning 
in this respect . The dim is to^ lead trainees to the conclusion that 
if a specific objective is to be achieved, certain methods will 
have- to be followed. The adaptation course therefore prepares 
trainees for the instructional training they will later receive. 
The ITA system of training by objectives inevitably involves method- 
ology, and one of the objectives of this' training is the principle 
that f or ^every course of action there is a method to be followed. 

Without liSjting all the thinking processes trainees are ex- 
pected to undertake during the course, the following may be quoted: 
deciding what facts need to be known to study a certain subject; 
defining the area of the field of observation; selecting a sample 
and assessing its ^represencativity ; correlating various sources of 
information; 'detecting discrepancies and formulating hypotheses. 

The adaptation course is also an introduction to group work. 
This is new to most trainees, who occasionally have trouble adjust- 
ing to it and it is at all times difficult to organize. Although 
the adaptation course is not specifically designed to teach group 
work, it is expected to reveal the difficulties and bottlenecks 
which may occur and t^o lead to an understanding of the way the 
groups and basic units work in the evaluation periotT which comes v 
after t.he course. A self -evaluation card has been d-esigned for 
this purpuse, to be completed by the members of each basic unit 
after every period of training. 

Introduction to the farming world is organized in five stages 
based iiuiiniy un tra inees ^ pr»y s lea 1 ly participating in the v;ork in- 
volved, observing and talking wi tli the workers on a self-managed 
farm: A meeting of all ba.sic uijits in the same area is organi^ied 
at the end of each stage. 

In the first stage, the trainee gets acquainted with the work- 
vTj i.w has met in various parts of the farm, lif the second, he 
assesses the extent to whicli these workers have an adequate know- 
ledge of the farm*s main crop and tries to fir out whether there 
is any relation between this knowledge and the workers' attitude 
towards the job they are given to do. The third stage tackles 
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social problems, for example relations between workers of various 
categories and their share in decision-making on questions of pro- 
duction. The fourth stage is devoted mainly to observing the 
workers' living conditions and their integration in their re- 
spective conmiuuities . This should enable. the trainee to assess 
the effect of the environment and the extent to which it affects 
behaviour and attitudes ,in the course of a day's work on a self- 
managed farm. The fifth stage culminates in an over-all appraisal 
of the farm from the poinc of view of self-managunent and of the 
significance, in this connexion, of the f arm * s ^own s true tures and 
the rule played by outside agencies, ^liese structures may prove 
to be entirely consistent with the laws governing self^managed 
farming or may, on the other hand, depart from them. In either 
case trainetis are expected" to produce ide^s based on their ob- 
servations. J 

'.I he rule cf ^lii^i'Vi^^i'i; 

Tiie supervisors on the adaptation course are instructors from the 
various sections uf the common core, the laboratories and some 
sections of the third year. They are briefed on how to conduct 
the course at , txvo preliminary meetings, the main points of which 
ate summarized in the UJuide for , supervisors \ 

During 'the course supervisors intervene in many different 
ways. They have to solve all material problems, put the trainees 
to work and remind tliem when necessary, of t!ie objectives of the 
course. Ulienever they think it advisable they encourage trainees 
to express tht^mselves or to think harder about what they observe 
and experience. Ihey provide methodological support to t^ie trainees' 
attempts to observe and correlate facts. Finally., they organize 
and supervise the irieetings held at the end of each stage to review 
tiie work accomplisiied , discuss certain points and brief the trainees 
on the next stage. 



On returning to the ITA each basic unit produces a final report, 
which is corrected by a supervisor but not graded. One class is 
devoted to discussing this report as corrected. Finally, the super- 
visors and trainees, a government agricultural official and a 
farm manager get togetJher at a round table conference, at which 
trainees may ask questions on the course and on the se If -management 
system. Trainees appecjr not to regard this procedure as altogether 
'satisfactory, and tiie i proposed improvements are outlined in the 
^ lusions. 
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2. THi. COMMON CORK FiKLD CUURSK 

During their lirst tv;o ytfars ot training, trainees attend lour or 
live ten-day courses in oVan provir.ee. These are sandwich courses, 
closely linked to a particular siage in tiie training. In addition, 
four day::^ are spent visitin^j, various larnis and institutions. 

Trainees are split up into tiie same number" of units and groups 
as on the adaptation course, an arrangement whicii helps to organize 
the courses according to subject matter. The fuur main subjects at 
the IT A are: aniinal iiusbandry, agriculture, economics and sociology. 
Tiiere are usually* two or three tield courses for each subject, so 
that each trciinee is involved in ^nly a portion of the field train-- 
ing as a wiioie. At each stage of the course trainees are assigned 
to a spryc if ic .tasl- , directed towards the objective defined at the 
'start the V'.'ar . In economics, t\!r example, a trainee is require^ 
to i^htain -wvhat cuinents he needs to establisli a farm's operating, 
account, and {a. n<..ae the final balance sheet of the farm on whic^i 
he is working. Jn anir^al husbandry, a trainee observes and studies 
tiie various spticitrs on the farm and must process his observations 
into utilizai^ie data on the characteristics of these animals^and 
their prtiduct ivi ty . In st,>ciology, a trainee must be able to ex- 
plain the choice oi self -management , the constraints of ci^ttle-' 
breeding, hov; the workers are reacting to them and the possible 
Inunan and tecrivtical consequences. The objectives of the common 
core courses are thereiore vory dirferent frDiii th.ose of tiie adap- 
tation course, ai:;: iiere is to conduct an actual field survey 
ar.d to ;:;ake i\Oi-d use ^1 th^e k:u>v;ledge acquired in tiie instructional 
t r a i n i * i^: a t t f ; f I 1 -\ , V.ha t 1 1 i t r a l no e s Tear n un th e field c ou r s e s 
will :e usi.tui i\ the theoretic il cind practical exercjLses they 
v;i i ■. carry oat at a later stage, 

iiic i-npiir tance attacht_d to interact ii>n between instructional 
a::T field tr.ilniti;; staiuis uut clearly in the folloxving description 
oi .■no sta,:f Jn a Li fid .:r>ur^a-, taking the agriculture course for 
lirra-y^-ir trainees as an vXcii:;ple, 'ihv i:! early defined objective 
i:.r to v^'llect ita -on the s^.a 1 dv.d plants of a specified pb.^t of 
land. Tiu: ccurse l^e^ins wit-k I'.^r. classes at whicli instructors de- 
scribe the t.i-e as a whc^Ie and the i.;ethods to be adopted in the 
lield. Ik.e -I. t bis,.^>s <iro designed to si^ive trainees a general theor- 
etitsil k:.ewled,;e et tk.e plant > they v.'ill be studying in tiie field. 
In the lal ^a-at^-ry , a trainee :::akes a detailed study of the mor- 
pii(>h.>i;y id i tu- sucli plant ar^d tiien goes on to the farm workshop 
where, in i iv-- trainin'g sessi'^ns, i\o practises the operations ho 
will Liter !'e expected to tsirty ^uc, on h.is own, in the field. 




The first part oi the stage ends with two briefing sessions, at 
which a trainee, is taught, among other things, how to process ob- 
served facts and how to use the guide given to him, which describes 
the duties of hisj basic unit. 

Trainees live on the farm during their field training. In this 
particular case they must select the plot to be surveyed, investi- 
gated its crop history, carry out a ground survey, make a provisonal 
location estimate, go over the plot and establish measuring stations. 
Kvery basic unit keeps-a logbook in which each day's work re- 
corded, including details of methods and techniques used. The 
trainees must also draw a map of the plot selected- and note their 
findings on record cards which will be used afterwards in the com- 
parison with, other units' findings. 

in the instructional period, three classes are devoted to 
evaluation, aL which time any discrepancies between the findings 
oi two basic units working on tlie same plot of land will emerge 
and the mure ubvious ones will be identified and explained. x\ 
trainee Vs worl- i .] therefore evaluated by comparative methods, en- 
a.)ling him to review the methods used and to improve them if need 
be. As a result of this evaluation, both supervisors and trainees 
are in possession of all the facts they need to make an over-all 
appraisal ut the results achieved during the stage in question, 
and these re.suUs are then considered in the light of tlie initial, 
objective. 

ihe foregoin'^ is a very simple example of the interaction be- 
tween field and instructional training. In actual fact the close 
integration of the two is somewhat more complex, as, for example, 
wit!i tlie two field courses in the second year known as the 'out- 
ward^trip^ and the 'return trip'. The outward trip is a ten-day, 
tact-findmg mission carried out under the supervision of an in- 
structor responsible for 14 basic units. It is followed by 11 
classes at the ITA, at which the fact are analysed and alterations 
to the piaii niay he. proposed, hi the return trip, which lasts sik 
days, uasic units submit pri>posais to the managers of the varicius 
farms, by this ti-ie tiiey should f^e in a position to suggest howl \ 
their proposals can be implemented, and to forecast the techniciil\ 
and social c-nsequences . Kmpb.asis in this course is laid on the \ 
social a:;pert to t-nable trainees better to identify the human 
proolems involved in running a farm, rinallv, at the ITA the basic 
units report verbally to a panel of judges on the return trip and , 
its results, all >.t whirJi helps the over-all evaluation of the 
various typvH ot a,;;r icul tura 1 activity, whether it be animal bus- 
id 
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bandry or Home otlier activity. 



3. THE THIRD-YLAR FIELD COURSE 

In the third year, field courses are oi longer duration, as much 
as 90 days lor some specializations, and are supplemented by visits 
to various engineering projects. A total of 72 days is devoted to 
this kind of field study, and the visit organized by the agri- 
cultural machinery workshop alone lasts nine consecutive days. 

The courses are designed to help trainees to look at agri- 
culture troiu the point of view of production. On the farm where 
they work they must find actual situations to analyse and compare, 
in order to produce a diagnosis and taxonomy of production problems 
identified. The course objectives are designed with this approach 
in mind. Fur exawple, in the perennial crops section, a trainee 
may be expected to produce a diagnosis of th ; co-operative and 
self -managing sectors and to suggest possible improvements. Tl 's he 
must do at I'tn: land level (improving yields in terms of both quan- 
tity and quality), at production unit level (improved production 
by optimal use of available resources) or at the level of a sub- 
region providing a sample of production units (agricultural de- 
velopment through publicizing results achieved). Similar tasks 
are given to trainees in other sections. The foregoing is but an 
eixample of the practical work involved to achieve a specific ob- 
jective ill a development framework. 

In the third year, trainees are reshuffled into basic units 
of four.. Each unit works independently and the section they belong 
to makes no attempt to co-ordinate results. The supervisors, who 
look alter two or three basic units each, are thoroughly familiar 
witli conditions prevailing in the field. The year's field train- 
ing is divided up into separate periods, as is required for the 
division of labour according to the seasonal cycle.. For example, 
the seasonal crops section's two-month field course is divided 
into five periods lor winter crops, in between periods trainees 
return to tiie ilA where they use the data collected and receive 
further instructional and workshop training. This sandwich method 
does uut, iiowever, cause any break in continuity because each 
peiioil is regarded as a su.parate entity on which trainees work 
part-time, liefore tite final diagnosi- stage the trainee may also 
conduct individual surveys of various types of crops* 
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A. THE FOURTH- iKAR, PRK-VOCAT LONAL FIKLD COURSE 

This last seven months and takes place entirely outside the JTA, 
The trainees* field assignments are worked out on the basis of the 
eniploynient records of the previcui.s l^atch, which are examined each 
year in the light of existing vacancies in various agricultural 
organi2ations. At the end of their third year trainees may choose 
their future job, and this choice /determines the location and 
conditions of their field training. 

During this course trainees are given assignments modelled 
closely on the structures of their future employers. They are ex- 
pected to carry out a technical job, to work within a multi-disci- 
plinary team and to refine their specialization, so as to be fully 
prepared for the position awaiting them. The course thus offers 
responsibility training and a transition between training and 
working liie. 

Trainees find emplo>iuent in two kinds of agricultural struc- ^ 
tures: those based on the integrated development of several pro- 
duction facturs (e,g. the Wiliaya and Daira agricultural director- 
ates, the rural development commissariats) and those sectoral de- 
velopment authorities responsible for tlie development of just one 
sector (e,g, market-gardening and cereal development projects, 
various research institutions). Although engaged in batches, 
trainees are usually assigned to the sam.e division or project. 

Supervision is left to the employers and varies considerably 
from, one employer to anutb.er. In many cases the senior staff have 
little time to spare for this purpose and trainees do not get all 
the help they need. Some employers do, however, keep the trainees 
under constant supervision, as is the case with the integrated 
development autlior ities . In addition, the trainees are regularly 
visited. by those ITA instructors assigned to fourth-year training 
full time, Sucii a visit usually lasts half a day. Finally, trainees 
are invited lu svel: iielp from the i lA itself, by asking for guid- 
ance and documents they might need. Hoxv-ever , fev; trainees avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 

As m.en tinned previously, trainees are required to submit a 
paper and a final report on their field training to a panel of 
judges. In the case of the paper the panel assesses the trainee's 
scientiiic and technical competence, his ability to use and to 
criticize information acquired, to research, choose methods and 
techniques, his consistency and technical expertise. In other words, 
a trainee is expect^'ti to apply observation, analysis and ideas to 





practical purposes. The panel also coi'Siderri the field of study, 
innovative aspects and the value of the results set out in the 
paper. In the case of the report^- the panel considers the extent 
to v/hich the set objectives have l>eeu achieved, bearing in mind 
organization of the work (work schedules, adaptability to farm 
conditions, wlietlier the trainee v/orked as one of a teara or mainly 
on his ox-m) an understanding of techniques used (selection, util- 
ization, cri ticisn) . The panel also notes discrepancies between 
results and objectives. It expresses opinions, criticizes the 
v;ork performed and cormients on the role of a development agent 
and on the training in genc-ral. 

During their tour-year training at the ITA trainees are in 
toucli with tlie rural world fur niore than half the time (i.e. through 
both visits anvl field work). For .both theoretical and practical 
training purpost-,s the advantages of this kind of training are 
obvious, and tiieir effects can be immediately assessed. The ad- 
vantages are equally obvious witii regard to character development, 
but in this case far more difficult to evaluate. In the long run, 
tiie quality oi ITA training will be reflected in the successful 
adaptation uf it^ agricultural engineers to the work they have to 
do. Howuvt'f, the 11 A is of to** recent inception for its effective- 
ness in this direction to be analysed o'njectively at the present 
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It seems appropriate to conclude this study with a summary of ITA's 
achievements and the difficulties it has encountered, and to con- 
sider how its present structure and staffing arrangements might be 
altered in ordt^r to improve the training provided thera, 

ITA^s achievements are beyond doubt, and are best appreciated 
by being considered in date order. The first achievement was the 
V^icruitment of trainees. As a result of intensive publicity in 
sebgndary and technical training institutions, the ITA managed to 
recruit trdint-!es who were a representative cross-section of young 
Algerians qualified to enter higher education. In spits of their 
very different backgrounds, ITA has managed to develop a teem 
spirit among them. The organization of both theoretical and prac- 
tical training has deliberately broken away from traditional methods, 
regarded as the root cause of a passive attitude. Instead, a strat- 
egy was developed to encourage initiative and a desire for self- 
teaching in each individual. To do this, theoretical training had 
to be of a kind that could be instantly assimilated by trainees 
and closely linked to set objectives. In this connexion, the con- 
stant review of curricula and teaching methods, described at some 
length in this study, is a decidedly innovative approach which has 
made heavy demands on those initiating it but which brought about 
considerable improvement in the quality of training. Once field 
training lias been furtlier developed, the real value of alternating 
and integrating practical with theoretical training v;ill become 
apparent. Furthermore, the ITA provides training in a wide variety 
of specializations- closely modelled on the job profiles of i^s 
trainees, and it has the necessary teaching equipment to provide 
such training under the best possible conditions. Field training 
in the fourth year is designed to meet the acute need for a gradual ^ 
transition l.rom a trainee's relatively dependent status to the 
relatively independent one of a young engineer faced with responsi- 
bilities he must shoulder on his own. 

The problems encountered by the ITA appear to stem from the 
very large number of engineers it is expected to train. As pointed 
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out in the introduction, this is dictated by tiie needs ot Algeria s 
agriculture tor massive training of high-level personnel in the ^ 
shortest possible time. But it' poses probler.is- ot various kinds in 
running the ITA. In the first place, some groups of trainees are 
' inclined to feel isolated from other groups. For all the undoubted 
advatitages of -^elf -teaching , trainees fresh out of secondary edu- 
cation do need constant supervision and guidance in order to keep 
up with the programme drawn up by ITA's directorate of studies. 
It is all too obvious that the instructors and supervisors at the 
ITA, dedicated and hard-working though they be, are far too few 
in number and cannot provide the help and guidance which trainees 
expect of them. Although mass education policies are of course con- 
sistent with the country's needs they cannot be made to work with- 
out the right number of teachers ready to help any trainee in 
difticulty. Considering the level of proficiency which ITf trainees 
have achieved on graduation, there can be no doubt whatsoever that 
more help in this direction would lead to an even higher level of 
achievement, i raining such numbers calls for the large-scale use 
of teaching aids which have to be manufactured and distributed on 
the spot. Reference has already been made to the somewhat cumber- 
some document reproduction services and the problems arising when 
an initially unsatisfactory document has to be revised and re- 
processed in a hurry. In field training, the large number of 
trainees has to be spread over a great many estates, x^/hich the 
ITA has no means of selecting on the basis of the quality of train- 
ing there. Here again there are not enough supervisors. The present 
ones have to cover so many extensive areas that they are only 
sporadically in touch witli trainees who frequently need their 
help. On the wliole, it h.as proved difficult to run an institution 
which lias to train some l,hi)0 engineers. If circumstances had so 
permitted, the setting up of several smaller instructional units 
v:ould prt'bahly have produced still better results. 

AH tbese difficulties nave not escaped the attention of 
these ott icials in charge of the ITA, whu have now draxai up a 
plan to revamp structures and training objectives. 

'■ lliis plan provides for the ITA being more closely involved 
in the cuuutry's development problems by enabling its instructors 
to participate in solving them and its trainees to receive a train- 
' ing mere in line with their future tasks by being faced with actual 
problems at an earlier stage, ihis would call for more instructors 
vind, as p^.inted .out previously, 160 engineers trained at the In- 
stitute are U:' return Vmre in that capacity. In order to bring 
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the Institute closer to its field oi operations tiie plan provides 
tor certain sections of the third year being moved to locations 
outside Mostaganera and making this decentralized body responsible 
for some ot" the training. Later, lourth""year trainees might be 
spread over tiie various regional schools tu maintain the multi- 
disciplinary nature of this r tage of the training. Decentralisation 
would no doubt strengthen relations I)etv;een deveiopinent auth.prities 
and ITA instructors, v;hi> would then iiavc an opportunity actually 
to t a k e pa*r t in d e v e I o im e n t wo r k . 

>Sucii a strategy would make for a specialised training tiiat is 
truly consistent witli reality. To aciiieve this the educational and 
metiiodological approaciies would liave to he revised. Trainees would 
uo longer visit sone institution or project as spectators, or 
attend courses in which they observe and appraise things that can 
liave n^.^ visit-. le impact on the running of the farms where they work, 
iho training pr. c^s^i should in ract be linked to a lue thodoiogical 
s t ud y ; , o I a ; r i c u 1 1 u r vi 1 p r o b i oiu s a nd g e nu i ne d e v e i o pm e n t 

prt>blems. "iii.. -/b jeotivt^.s dI the tliird-year training should be rc— 
^.tyl^•d along tiio ^-.-t a dfj-ve It?pmeuL operation. Moreover, iTA 

instruc tt.'rs sht^ui.d play a lar more active role. If involved in 
tht: prLxluctive st.'Ctor liiey would iridt*ed acquirt^ considerable prac- 
tical oxperience which voulT ht-tit^l it t.lie trainev-r^ fer woom tiiey 
art^ respons i:? io , 

rractical ;:.t;asur^-:= havt- been Wi.^rl:..ed cmt li/r thv i::.p lementation 
ct the prop^)^t'd p . I US trac t( :^ art- to spend at leat^i two days ; 
a v/foi-: in the ^icld; a standing panel oi agronomists will supervise 
t:;e training; traiuiii;; ci-ntracts will be drawn up <ielining tiie roles 

each party at tht- pr.du::tion, training and researcii levels; 
tv^urlh-year trainee^ will atrt as instruclv^rs vi^-a-vis third-year 
trainr/es; •and an ^/dncatiL-.n '^pt-cialist wild ht_- ar..->igiR-d tu each 
special i/t.-d traialn,: st'^:tion tu :^upervist' every stage ol ti:e field ■ 
aaa ..lii.-r traiiaiig in tiiL: third vt-ar, and tv> help organi;:e re-^ 
iy^.-'.<'r iiwiuLth:. ii^i i *'ur th-year trainee'-, 

Ai\y rt.'!.ea-:,i pr'^jt-ci {■.. l-cutui Ia.' I^ave certain drawbacks and te 
caim>- a i:.easuro in-L.-iiveni »i-Tice . In Miis p/irtlcuiar case tht~re is 

dangt-r i-c :;.ary spec ial i /Mt ions !sas i ug !:;n It i -d i -t: i p] i uarv 
W'^rh :.>erf di!:isalt t*- i^r,;ani.^e. Instead of thiid:ing in ti»rms of 
_^t^■e}auca! >p':'e i a i i .wi t i ' it ;-ig]it ia' r-ore appropriate^ to consider 
'special i;-atm..a; ii. st-rt-ii:; joins'. Such <in approach weuld call for 
regular meetin,:s auvi visits to ti:f im\ by its graduates, as well 
dr. regular :-:eetiiL.;; setw-^ai tht: vari.ais sections. Tiu: duties of 
speeiai i;%'d traiain,- in., t rus a-; sit.^uiT planned in .aici: a way 
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as to ensure a sufficient level of mul t i -d isc i pi inary v;c>rk in each 
section. If the Institute's activities are to be spread over a 
wide area there is also a risk of weakening relations between the 
conmion core and the specialized training sections. Such relations 
are insufficiently developed as it in. This difficulty might, how- 
ever, be overcome if each section were to redefine the profile of 
its trainees and if tiie conanun ^;ore curriculum were restructured 
so as to encourage a constant interaction between basic training 
and the curriculum of each decentralized section. Methods v;ould 
have to be iiarnioni^ed to provide for a transition between the 
common core and specialized training. It is essential that ITA 
should continue to be responsible for tlie training as a whole. 
This calls for the setting up of a communications system, improved 
supervision and guidance of trainees, and an organisation which 
wouhi ^bjectiveiy analyse the training in all sections scattered 
t iV; ;o E 1 g til e r e g I n a I c h o c • 1 s , 

i'^v achievr- the loreguing objectives, field training v/ould 
have to be used t-(' rietter advantage. Actual experiences would have 
t o I ) V r e c ( ^ n s t r u c t i a nd ana\y>od a c c t ^ r u i ng t o c ond i t i o n s p r e \^a i I i ng 
in the field. Field ■work slunild he recorded in greater detail. In 
the tif;.t y<:-v'ir i'f the cc>r:i:;iOu c>.*re 'tacts* sliould be studied more 
t h o r c u g lily y a n a t r . li n i n f ; in c i ^ > 1 o g y . i ::4 e v. o nc' m i c s s h o u 1 d be 
further developed. 

f;ther rioasures propr-r^eJ w^-i.;ui help i:::prove the quality of 
s u p r V i ^-u ' r s ^ \ : o r i . . A L p r t.- s t. - u t y > 1 1 v- r v i s o r s r e c e i v e the s ariie 
adapt,it j*jn training as do the trvilneos, t'^n tiie vboLe, supervisors 
do net have all tiie iufon:;atIon tb.t^y neeti correctly to determine 
the pvirpt.se oi their interventiuus in tiie field, i'lans should there- 
fore r/ade tor briellnK, sessions at which, among otiier things, 
supervi.M->rs ^ aduilnis tra tive duties v.^uld i>e defined, as v;ould their 
supervisery dutle.^ on field courses, details would be provided of 
the ' inf orjiat ii>!> requireti about self-managed farms, tiie adaptation 
and evtiluati'jn stat:ecr- aiui the purpose of eacii interventi(jn in 
r e 1 a t m ' n t i h u 1 1 ir ■ a 1 1 ^ tj i * j e c t i v e , v;l' i i c ii s h c^u I d amoun t to a p e r - 
feet lnt<-gr<itieu c^i the fieici course in the training in general. 

r iiici I i y , it won Id be d e s i rah I e i or 1 i A- 1 r a I ned eng i ne e r s no t 
lo L^st: t'^ueh v;Iti: th.eir .ilm.a v.iat^r » Renewing contact v;ould en- 
able thev:; hi t articular to keep tht-mselves up to date througbi 
Some torm ol oeTitinuous training. A plan along the lines was in 
fact draw^n up in It stresses tht.^ need' for continuous train- 

ing and proviiies f4-<r a permanent organ i*^at ion. which would: 
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deal witli workiu^4 engineers' r^^quebts for documents; 
lutonnatiou, consultation, introductions and advice; 
disseniinate up-to-date iutormat io'* on technological develop- 
lueiits and on specific situations relating to development j 
arrat^^e fur a raultidisc ipiinary team of fourth-year trainees 
tu luakt! a study of a i it^d probUnu ralcvd by the engineers; 
organise seminars fur engineers in senior positions and multi 
disciplinary teams of I'lA instructors. 

ILe II A would itself benefit from such a plan since it would 
thm be ht- tter iuforiiied on tiie various problems faced by its gradu 
ates. it would also he able to analyse existing relations between 
former trainees and encourage future relations, distance factors 
perr..icting. It cuuid better evaluate its training and consider 
possir^K' r.ii:m,;t:;i in curricula and even in the running of the In- 
st i tutt' as a rer.ul t . 

'ihis utitliiie or. developiuent prt.spects stresses the dynamic 
nature of tht- objectives the IIA has set for itself. The ITA is 
resolutely iav; to the futuru. It is anxious to improve the 

quality ...,f its training: and if fully aware of its responsibilities 
in the d-velopiient of Algeria's agriculture. It has already shown 
ai::ple proof ut it:^ efficiency, and deserves that the hard work put 
in by all :v:e:;ibers ut its statt siiould produce results that would 
jus til y tbt' faitii which it.s planners have always placed in it. 
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To c'evelop the aeriea further, <t would he helpful if readers could 
record their impreaeions and inform the IBE, (Pleaae write 'yea* '-^^ 
or *no* in the apace following each queation. Further commenta mem 
be written 7n the back of thia aheet, ) 



!• Do you find the* author's analysis useful for your own 
'^o'^^^ I } in particular, is it! 

- an adequate survey of the field? [ | 

- a basis for further discussion and study? I I 

- too abstract to be useful? [J 



2, V/xth regard to the sources cited, could you indicate any 

recent documents of a similar type which have been overlooked? 



3, Can you indicate any cases of innovation in your own country 
(or field of specialization) vhich you feel might have inter- 
est for other countries if adequately written up? Please 
name the pexson or institution able to provide further infor- 
mation about the project. 



Pleaae indicate your name and address and return this questionnaire 
to! the International Bureau of Education, Palais Wilson, 1211 
Geneva 14, Switzerland or, when applicable, to your Unesco R^^gional 
Office for Education (i.e. Bangkok, Dakar or Santiago). 
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MNTERNATIONAXJEDUCATIONAL REPORTING SERVICE ^ 

The principal aim of' this service is to. provide information about innovations 
which have a high relevance to developing countries. It will be designed to serve 
educational leaders in such cpunt^iesr particularly those who decide policies and 
plan and administer education systems, so thai they may be aware of the vVarious . 
possibilities open to them. Thus the lERS is seen as one instrument for helping 
in the renovation of national Systems of education* It follows tliat the reports 
issued by the service will deal with subject areas of priority concern to 
developing countries. The empliasis Ue^ on case mat&rials about new ways of 
organizing the teaching and learning process which appear to lead to iinproved 
and wider educational opportunities without undue cost. 

Although the lERS is placed in the IBE, it is taking shape" as a network 
programme rather than a centralized operation. The Unesco Regional Offices for 
Education and the Held programmes of Unesco as well as of Unicef» itO and 
^'ff) are associated as partners in the service. Still more important, national 
^stitutions for educational information and research will be involved, to carry * 
»out studies and to supply and use the information, so that the network for 
exchange of innovatory experiences wiU be a reality- 

The reporting Service will become visible initially through a** variety of 
documaits such as indexes, abstracts, case studies, topic-centred papers and a 
newsletter; subsequently it is hoped to add non-print materials also. From ^he, 
outset the IBE and Unesco Regional Offices wish to encourage requests for 
information, for it. is by its response to the needs of users that the'*lERS will 
fmally prove its value. • . • 

The lERS piogramfe has been made possible 'through - voluntary financial 
cbntributiops to a special Unesco account by a number of international and 
bilateral agencies and national institutions, pie seven donors at present are 
Rinicef, the aid agencies, of Canada, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United 
* States of America, the International Development .Research Centre (Ottawa) 



\ and'the Ford Foundation, who have offered support for .a first period of three 
di years. \ 
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